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London Musicians’ Collective presents its 
Second Annual Festival 
of experimental music 
Friday 28 May - Monday 3! May 1993 


A vast array of international and local acts over four days in Central London, with 
concerts, installation, workshops, discussion, creche, wheelchair access, bar and 
product stalls. Highlighting the best new and marginal musics from London and across 
the world: improvisation, new complexity, aesthetic of noise, and uncategorisable 
sounds. Full illustrated programme available. Supported by The Wire and BBC Radio3. 
Performers include . 
Paul Rutherford (UK) 
Elliott Sharp & Zeena Parkins (USA) 
Lindsay Cooper & Maggie Nicols & Michele Buirette (UK/France) 
Gathering Contradictions (UK) 
Borbetomagus (USA) 
Peter Hollinger & Cecile Coiffard (Germany) 
Richard Benjafield (UK) 
Regina Pastuszyk & Shirli Hall & Valery Hodges (Germany/UK) 
Dorethea Schurch & Stevie Wishart & 
Jim Denly & Jamie Fielding (Switzerland/Australia/UK) 
Trian (UK/Eire/Brasil) 
Zig-a- Tag (UK/Belgium) 
Georgia Hoppe (Germany) 
Roger Heaton (UK) 
Hat Shep Sut (France) 
Steve Noble (UK) 
lan Pace (UK) | 
Plus: Late night gigs (to be announced). Matinee performances, tied (though not 
exclusively) to workshops, will take place on Saturday and Sunday. Video screenings, 
installation, discussion, jam sessions, open stage and artworks will also feature. Among 
the discussions will be “Art On The Margins - new perspectives en music and the 
performance arts”, chaired by Nick Couldry, improviser and organiser of LMC’s site- 
specific intermedia project “London Secret Spaces”; and David Hughes, editor of 
“Hybrid”, England’s new live arts magazine. 

For full details, please write to LMC Ltd 

5 Caledonian Road, London NI 9DX. 
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Welcome to Issue 13. 

This year promises to be a busier one 
for the magazine. Plan is to release 
three issues instead of the usual two; 
this one, quickly followed by a 


Fiction Issue (see page 29 for details) - 


and then the Autumn issue around 
November. That issue will principally 
be devoted to essays/articles related 
to improvised music. If you would 
like to be considered for publication in 
this issue, please send your previously 
unpublished essay/article to the 
above address. The number of words 
per essay is open to negotiation. 
Subscription. There isn't any 
subscription to Rubberneck. If you 
would like to be kept informed about 
future issues, please send a SAE or 1 
IRC if you live outside the UK. 
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If you find mistakes in this 
magazine, please remember 
that they are there fora 
purpose. We try to publish 
something for everyone, 
and some people are always 
looking for mistakes. 
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deciphering Moss code 


interview: Chris Blackford 
original images: David Moss 


A highly original percussionist and vocalist, 
David Moss (born 1949) has worked with 
many of the leading American and European 
improvisors. As a percussionist he has 
challenged the conventional role of the jazz 
drummer and developed an individual 
approach within improvisation, exploring the 
non-rhythmic, timbrel and textural 
properties of drums in combination with 
metal, strings, plastic, wood, sound 
sculptures and microchips. He is also a 
virtuoso of the wondrous art of improvised 
singing and, likewise, has developed an 
instantly recognizable style which 
emphasizes the sheer physicality and 
mystery of the human voice. He is currently 
the leader of three groups: Dense Band, an 
interaction between the improvised and 
‘dance’ musics; Direct Sound, an a cappella 
group of improvising vocalists, and the “My 
Favorite Things” project which performs a 
varied repertoire of Moss’ favourite songs. 


Are there any moments in your early musical 
development that stand out as being of great 
importance to your subsequent development? 


DM Well, I was born in New York City and 


came from a pretty normal middle-class 
American family. My mother and father both 
loved music. Neither had any professional 
ambitions, but my father was always singing. 
He took great pleasure in his voice and it was 
important for me to know at an early age that 
you could derive a lot of pleasure from 
singing. Both of my parents enjoyed the 
classical repertoire and were also fans of jazz. 
My dad was a fan of the moments of 
transition in jazz. He was happily surprised 
by the transition from swing to bebop, 
whereas a lot of men from his generation 
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never could make that transition. So this 
openness on his part to go with the changing 
times, had a strong affect on me. 

My father was also a drummer in the 
army, but it wasn't until my family moved 
from Long Island to Conneticut that we came 
across some old crates that we'd never seen 
before. It turned out that these contained my 
father's drums. They'd been in the basement 
of our house all during the time we kids had 
been growing up and we never knew it. There 
was an old set of Ludwig drums, vintage 
1925. This was the turning point of turning 
points in my life. Before this I had tried to 
play accordion, guitar, fiddled around with 
the piano because my mother played it, but 
the unveiling of these drums really got me 
going. This brought me into music. 


MUSIC OF NECESSITY 


The next critical point for me was when I 
heard A Love Supreme just after it came 
out. I was listening to the early bebop records 
of Miles Davis, but this John Coltrane album 
threw me. | didn't know what to make of it. I 
thought, “This guy's crazy, there's no sense to 
it.” It was outside my realm of experience, a 
passionate commitment to an idea, 
philosophy, an intensity I had never 
encountered before. I put the record away and 
took it out again about a year later. I was 16 
by now, and I started to accept at least the 
level it was working on, the spirit that was 
being felt in the music. And Coltrane's album 
represented a passionate, personal 
commitment that I hadn't heard in the jazz of 
the early 60s. 

When! was 18 and at university, I began 
to listen to Bach and I began to feel a 
correspondence between Bach and Coltrane 
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Live recording from the Amadeus 
Centre,London on the 23rd of March 


BARRY G UY “...can only be described as 
BARRE PHILLIPS consummate collective improvising.” 


Jazz the magazine 


The music on Arcus is of an uncommonly pure 

stripe, the sound of two exceptionally gifted bas- 
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that I would never have guessed at or 
imagined intellectually. The correspondence 
I can best describe as being music of necessity. 
The notes must be the notes that were, that 
the choices were necessary, that everything 
stemmed from an inner desire and pursuit, 
and when the sound came out it was what it 
must be. This sort of correspondence struck 
me as being different from most other jazz as I 
heard it, which seemed to me to be more 
about game-playing or role-taking to a 
certain extent. Linking Bach to Coltrane 
made me aware that this way of making 
music was independent of time, independent 
of style. You could live in any epoch, any time 
and create necessary powerful music that 
would have an affect on other people through 
its essential qualities, not through fashion, 
mode or style. This discovery, I now realise, 
was very important to me. 


How did you come to make the leap from jazz 
to improvised music, and when did you start 
to improvise with your voice? 


DM The leap from jazz playing in quartets, 
quintets and big bands that I was playing in 
at university, the leap from there to what we 
know as improvisation was bigger than one 
would imagine. There were no cues, no 
indications really what improvisation in the 
open-ended definition was, because the jazz 
world had a lock on the concept of 
improvisation as far as most of us were 
concerned. Information about ways of 
working with improvisation was not 
available. We did not know that 
improvisation had been going on for some 
time in the classical music field under the 
title 'aleatory music’. So, the leap into a kind 
of improvisation that was not associated with 


jazz was a mysterious kind of fumbling leap to 
try to find something new. 

It became clear to me that the role of the 
jazz drummer had got further and further 
away from the essence of improvisation as I 
was beginning to think of it. The role was so 
restricted and stereotyped and the use of 
improvisation was so minimal and 
predictable. 


I began to develop a personal 
approach to the instrument 
where it was vital that I change 
the instrument. The drums were 
no longer ‘the drums’, 
stereotypically and historically, 
they became stands or holders 
for sound, ways to position 


objects, texture creators. 


The real turning point for me as an 
improvisor came when I was put in touch with 
Bill Dixon who was a trumpet player and a 
peer of Cecil Taylor and Archie Shepp, and 
had settled in Bennington, Vermont as a 
teacher. In 1971 I became Bill's drummer and 
his student. His concepts of what a drummer 
could do were liberating and highly 
stimulating for me. It was during this time of 
1971-73 that my whole concept of what a 
drummer could be underwent a radical 
change. There were timbres and sounds, 
styles of playing that did not involve beats 
and rhythms that were normally associated 
with drumming. I realised that a drummer 
could be a soloist in more than a 
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rhythmic sense, could make melodic 
statements, could act as a full-voiced 
instrument. 

Atacertain point, I didn't want to do 
anything related to jazz drumming. I began to 
develop a personal approach to the 
instrument where it was vital that I change 
the instrument. The drums were no longer 
‘the drums’, stereotypically and historically, 
they became stands or holders for sound, 
ways to position objects, texture creators. 


A RADICAL CHANGE 


I was practising in front of a mirror and 
watching my hands and my style of playing 
and noticing more and more that while my 
hands and feet had developed a virtuosity and 
speed of their own, my mouth was closed tight 
with the tip of my tongue sticking out. I began 
to think that maybe I had a resource, my 
mouth, my voice, that I hadn't explored. Then 
something interesting happened. 

In the process of practising for my first solo 
concert in 1973, I was practising so much that 
toward the end of the day asI was playing 
faster and faster, my hands would get weak 
and I'd feel them buzzing and the drumsticks 
would somehow fall out of my hands. The 
problem was that I had no oxygen in my 
extremities. In order to play fast 1 was taking 
a deep breath and holding it in and pushing 
against my closed throat. I realised that the 
only way to combat this would be to sing a low 
drone note to force myself to keep breathing. 
As I added my voice to my playing I realised 
that maybe this was an interesting idea. So, I 
developed various ways to practice my voice 
with my drumming, using my voice as a 
melody maker on top of the drum sound, or I'd 
use the voice as a drone sound underneath 


aa, 


the drums and have the drums sort of dance 
rhythmically on top, or the third possibility 
was to intermix the drums and the voice in 
such a way that they would make a dense 
carpet of sound. This was the beginning of my 
voice work in 1973-74. 


How did the other musicians you were playing 
with react to these sorts of developments? 


DM At the time all the musicians I knew 
hated it. They stopped playing with me 
because it was clear I was doing something 
too weird, too far out of the ordinary and not 
what a drummer is supposed to do. So, I was 
suddenly left alone, but it spurred my 
development as a soloist because I had to 
define what I was doing without the normal 
sounds of other musicians around me. In the 
beginning my drumming heavily influenced 
my singing, which is perhaps why my voice is 
a little bit different to other people because I 
make a lot of fast changes when I sing. I move 
from register to register really fast. 1 make 
lots of quick short sounds which are sharp 
and abrupt, which in a certain way come from 
the attack orientation of hitting objects. My 
sense of pacing, shaping as a singer, came out 
of the drumming world. 


Given that there are more men than women 
involved in improvised music as a whole, I 
find it rather interesting that there appears to 
be more women vocal improuvisors than men. 
Do you have any ideas about why this should 
be the case? 


DM Well, it’s clear to me that you have to 
look at the social world we live in. The whole 
thing about having an instrument in your 
hands, being on stage as a representation of 


creativity has always been historically, for 
whatever reasons, a male preserve. Women 
who have come into this world have only had 
a few avenues into it and, historically, 
singing, classically or as an entertainment 
singer, has been one of the main ways in. We 
also find this whole idea of emotion which 
still men in western society historically are 
not so free to express, and the linkage of 
emotion to the voice is still there. When you 
sing people think you are showing emotion, | 
don't necessarily agree with that, but that's 
the stereotypical! view of it. Yes, when I look 
around to put together a singing group like 
Direct Sound, I'm looking very hard to find 
male singers who can do the full range of 
their voice in performance. There's Phil 
Minton, Carles Santos, and Rinde Eckert in 
California ... Men have not been encouraged 
to develop their voices and that's just the way 
it is. 
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I like your description of what you call “the 
physicality of song” in your sleeve note, 

Some Thoughts on Singing ‘(Direct Sound - 
Five Voices, 1989), andI'm particularly 
interested in the way this physicality, this use 
of the voice as a complete instrument in its 
own right, establishes a very potent and 
immediate sense of the performer's musical 
personality. There does seem to be something 
very direct, perhaps even vulnerable, about the 
expressive quality of the voice in improvised 
music, which creates a special intimacy 
between performer and audience. Do you have 
any thoughts about this? 


I)M Improvised music as we know has 
developed in its small circle of performers and 
hopefully larger circle of listeners and lovers. 
In a way it becomes more and more involved 
with its own eccentricity, and this is how it 
must be because we are all developing an 


PEAK LISTENING PERIOD 


BrianEno Russell Mills Steve Reich Lol Coxhill 
Pet Shop Boys Simon Frith Tom Phillips 
Thelonious Monk The Tape Beatles Cathexis 
James MacMillan Cassandra Complex +more 


An A4 paperback magazine of music interviews, 
articles, comments, composition, writing, theory, 
poetry, texts, notes, fact and fiction, with full colour 
cover, and a free copy of the score of 'Irma' 


For a copy, send a cheque for £3.95 (payable to 'Stride') to: 
Stride, 37 Portland Street, Exeter, Devon EX1 2EG. 


Are your tastes in music unusual? 
a Do you like weird musics, 
MAY | progressive, psychedelic, 

electronic, esoteric concoctions 
that defy categorisation? 

Chances are, you've come against a brick 


wall, exhausted the possibilities offered by 
the Canterbury scene, Recommended 
J’ A.atn Records, or the legacy left by the 70's 
— masters. Buf, don't despair, there's much, 
much more to be found at Ultima Thule! 
We import obscurities from around the 
KILDA THULE world, and wit eel sip Sie sh 
new gems and lost classics. Much of wha 
(CONDUIT STREET we stock, you won't find elsewhere! 
LEICESTER We not only offer this unique mail-order service, with quarterly catalogues 
LEe 0 a) containing thousands of new and second-hand items (available free, when you 
send a stamp & your address), we also publish Audion magazine (of which 24 
rN (0593) qcgqsgs issues are available), and you can get a sample issue for £2.40 (inc. P&P in Uk) 
Specialist imports from around the world: 
RECORD SHOR Progressive, Eurorock, Psychedelic, Jazz & Folk fusions, 
synth, New-Age, Avant-Garde, Industrial, Noise, etc. 
MAL-ORUER NEW & SECOND-HAND, RECORDS, CD's, CASSETTES, Etc. 
Shop opening times: Wed to Fri 11:30 - 17:30, Sat 10:00 - 18:00 
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eccentric personal style, and this eccentricity 
is perhaps best broken by the voice. Suddenly, 
you find this makes a linkage to the audience, 
to the body of the listener. People can relate 
to the voice more easily. It can be a perfect 
bridge between these worlds of player & 
player and listener. What do you look for in 
music? You look for ... I mean music is a 
passionate art. It exists in time outside 
objects. We close our eyes and it's there, kind 
of existing in our brains. This is a very 
personal experience and it touches on 
personal, passionate feelings and it affects us 
physically when we hear it and play it. It's an 
intimate art, an intimate action, and the 
voice, the singer, has a chance to touch on 
many areas of intimacy through the body, 
from the vocal cords, from the breath. People 
see and feel it in a way that maybe they don't 
when someone is playing the guitar or the 
drums etc etc. 


INDECIPHERABILITY 


Another important point you raise in Some 
Thoughts on Singing'concerns language. 
You say that words “are the opposite of song . 
. . (they) tie us down to a mental mode that we 
use all the time, all our lives, a mode that has 
been entirely plundered of its power and 
pleasure.” You go on to say, that you want 
your singing to retain a sense of mystery and 
indecipherability beyond this “language 
rut’. Could you explain how you worked with 
these apparent opposites for your text-based 
composition, Language Linkage (1989), 
using Italo Calvino’s Invisible Cities? 


DM I must admit that as far as the voice is 
concerned I'm really in favour of a certain - 
mystery and indecipherability. When I say 


that, I mean that I would like the voice to 
bring up a world of sound that can lead in 
many directions, that does not say, “This is 
the answer. This is the way. This is what I 
mean.” I'm talking about singing that is not 
narrative-based, a wordless singing that is 
sound oriented. I tend to shy away from words 
because words have been done to death in 
rock music and turned into meaningless 
hangers on which pop formulas are laid. 


I like that confusion, that 
balancing point, of mixing 
text and sounds and rhythms 
in ways that fracture 
everything, that fracture 


expectations. 


On the other hand, there are writers and 
texts that I love, that do to me what I hope my 
sounds do to other people. From the moment I 
started to read Italo Calvino I was convinced 
that he had a rhythmic sense that somehow 
linked to my playing style. There was a sense 
of humour, there were rapid changes, there 
were conjunctions of very different worlds. 
There was a dense kind of texture-making. I 
wondered if there was a way I could link my 
sounds with his text, that would not tie either 
of them down to a pedestrian interpretation, 
that would make us both interesting ina 


different way. The texts were used as keying 


points, frameworks, diving boards, from 
which to jump into my own splattered 
rhythmic world. I like that confusion, that 
balancing point, of mixing text and sounds 
and rhythms in ways that fracture 
everything, that fracture expectations. 
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T he Dense Band project appears to be a move 
towards a more idiomatic territory. Some of 
the rhythm tracks set up by yourself and Fred 
Frith on Dense Band (1985) suggest an 
interest in popular dance orientated musics. 
And there are other aspects of the music which 
sound as if they are freely improvised, 
abstract. The vibrancy seems to come from the 
way these two worlds interact. 


DANCE BEND 


DM Well, I've always thought of my music 
as songs, even though my songs are peculiar 
and eccentric and personal. Most other people 
don't think of them as songs because they 
don't hear my structural elements as I do. But 
in 1985 I asked Fred Frith who I'd been 
improvising with a lot to act as a producer for 
me to make my own personal concept of songs 
more visible to the outside world. We 
approached it in two ways. We produced sort 
of rhythm duos and also we improvised sound 
duos which Fred then used as jumping-off 
points to create song structures with. I think 
these two elements of recognisable cultural 
structure and the improvisational world, ina 
certain way were contradictory, but in 
another way they sprang from each other and 
in reaction to each other. We thought this 
would be an interesting attempt to stretch 
both formats and also to represent my voice in 
a completely different way. 


Id like to return to the earlier point about 
mystery and indecipherability, but this time in 
connection with My Favorite Things (1991), 
which is arguably your most accessible album, 
not least because most of the songs and styles 
you base you improvisations on are very well 
known. The critic, David Ilic (in Wire, issue 


91) was disappointed that in paying these 
various homages your own “trenchant 
idiosyncracy”, and by implication the mystery 
and indecipherability of your music, had 
somehow been unmasked or demystified. Did 
you ever think that you might be revealing too 
much when you made this rather personal 
album? 


DM Let me talk for a moment about critics. 
After 20 years of playing in front of people 
and going through a very long process of 
change, refinement, personal revolution and 
so on, we are still as musicians, as creators, 


We have these critics who, for 
better or for worse, control the 
information that goes out about 
our music. And we don't know 


anything about these critics... 


still in the hands of people who write about 
us. We have these critics who, for better or for 
worse, control the information that goes out 
about our music. And we don't know anything 
about these critics, the readers don't know 
anything about these critics, their biases, 
their prejudices, their own personal history 
that leads them to like or dislike a certain 
type of music. 

Yes, I read David Ilic's review and he 
couldn't be further from the truth. For me, 
My Favorite Things was a statement of 
love, a statement of surprise. I wanted to 
clearly say to people: “Hey, I'm a human 
being like you. I've chosen to play in this 
sphere of what is considered strange music, 
but I 've been affected and touched by music 
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that is part of normal life, part of everyone's 
life. And this is what I've done as a result of 
this music, how it's influenced me, and how 
I've in a sense interacted with it in the process 
of developing my own personal style.” 

The coming together of these two things is 
not demystifying or unmasking, it's giving 
people a new piece of information. Is there . 
something wrong with giving people 
information? Do we have to cultivate a star 
image? That old romantic image of the crazed, 
egocentric artist living in a garret with no 
relationship to norma! life. It's possible to 
show what is important to you. My Favorite 
Things is a kind of summing up of a certain 
world of influence and these are what records 
are: artificial points that state where you are 
at a certain time in your life. Revealing too 
much? No, it's not possible to reveal too much. 
To have a too personal album? I don't think it's 
possible to have a too personal album. 


The Day We Forgot (1991) is the first album 


where I've heard you working with samplers. 
In fact, one of the pieces consists mainly of 
voice samples. This album would appear to be 
something of a new challenge. 


DM What! feel I became involved with on 
The Day We Forgot was the chance to work 
with some new musicians who were 
challenging to me and younger than me. I 
think it's important that we don't always stay 
and work in our peer group of players, that we 
allow ourselves as musicians to be challenged 
by new concepts or newly forming genres and 
newly forming creative minds. Yes, it was a 
challenge to work with Frank Schulte's 
records overlaying with CDs, overlaying with 
tapes, a lot of them with voices, and also a 
chance to work with the noise apparatus and 
delicate toys and objects of Axel Otto and to 
find a way between them, to link the two of 
them. These players helped me to bring out a 
new angle of my attack and a new focus for 
my style. 


This might sound like a basic observation 
about your recorded work, but you appear to 
enjoy producing short pieces. I cant recall 
hearing anything of yours that lasts more than 
about six minutes, and it’s certainly not 
unusual for albums to contain many tracks 
below two minutes. Is this a conscious decision 
to work in this very condensed form? 


DM It's not a conscious decision for me to 
work in this way, it's simply the way I like to 
work. I have a sense of time that tells me how 
to shape the period from 10 seconds to 10 
minutes. I have a really developed sense of 
this amount of time and smaller amounts of 
time, and how to shape and make transitions 
in these durations. For me, it's interesting 
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to work like this, to create full-blown existing 
worlds of sounds in short periods, that then 
suddenly change into other worlds. I enjoy 
creating something and then stopping it. I 
don't enjoy playing for 20 minutes 
continuously which is perhaps why I don't 
exist in the free jazz world. I have nothing to 
say over that length of time. 


TWO SCHOOLS 


You re currently based in Berlin as part of a 
DAAD Fellowship which you were awarded in 
1991. Are you aware of any significant 
differences between the German improvising 
scene and your native New York scene? 


DM Yes, I think there are some interesting 
differences between these scenes. One of 
these has to do with timing. Almost all of the 
musicians in the New York scene play short 
pieces. We find that there is something 
interesting about silence and setting pieces 
apart from each other in the context of 
silence, and allowing them to be framed by 
memory that comes from a previous piece. 
And we're not so interested in the forward- 
moving, continuous, linear-momentum style 
of improvising typified by free jazz players of 
the FMP school, where there is hardly any 
time for memory activation or reverie. For 
example, when I play with German 
improvisors I often don't play. I stop and I 
listen. This is really peculiar for them. They 
look at me as if there is something wrong. 
They wonder what I'm doing because the role 
of the drummer is still coming out of the jazz 
tradition to a certain extent, with the 
exception of players like Peter Hollinger and 
Sven-Ake Johansson. The drummer is still 
fulfilling the role of the sound fiiler-upper, 
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who takes the silences and fills them up with 
momentum and energy. 

The other thing I've noticed about German 
improvisors is that they are still quite 
strongly focused on instrumental virtuosity, 
which is an area that my New York circle of 
people have been attempting to break down 
over the years. To establish a virtuosity with 
your instrument hems you in more than it 
frees you, in a certain way. Therefore, we do 
things to destroy our virtuosity by changing 
the instrument or making it more difficult to 
play. 


PHYSICALITY 


Finally, physicality'is a word you often use 
to describe your approach to improvisation. 
Could you explain how this has become 
central to your work over the past couple of 
years? 


DM Yes,a large concentration of my 
experimental energy has gone towards 
creating projects that emphasize physicality. 
This has been a strong reaction to what I see 
as a direction of music which de-emphasizes 
physicality, which has brought music into the 
television and video flat-frame of reference. 
This negates music's innate body oriented 
power. It's a terrible shame because people 
need the physical power that music has to 
offer. They need its unpredictability in order 
to help them get away from the routine 
nature of everyday life. 

I did a project here in Berlin for my DAAD 
Fellowship where I brought together 
improvising musicians and dancers and 
German Olympic quality athletes intoa 
sports hall. I had the audience on the floor of 
the hall surrounding each action, so they 
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were only a few metres from the polevaulter or 


the person doing the floor gymnastics or 
myself playing the drums. I was trying to 
make a point here, that these physical actions 
by improvising musicians are highly 
developed statements that come from years 
and years of work, and they are just as 
powerful as these athletic statements which 
are so highly regarded by the world. And 
there is also this physical linkage. 

I'm also interested in projects to do with 
physicality which show how a work is 
generated, where nothing is hidden. There 
should be no mystery in the generation of the 
work. The mystery is in the sounds 
themselves, the density and intensity of the 
sounds. We still need to be able to look at 
music and say, “Oh my God, that's incredible. 
I never thought of that”, or “Will you look at 
that, I can't believe that's happening”, or “Is 
that what it takes to do it?” We still need 
people to be making those kinds of responses, 
to have those kinds of feelings. So, yes, a lot of 
my projects in the last couple of years have 
been statements against this kind of 
flattening of perception. R 


SELECTED DISCOGRAPHY 
Coessential (w Baird Hersey; BRS 2, 1977) 


Terrain: Solo Perc & Voice (CPE 007, 1980) 


Cargo Cult Revival (w T. Cora; Rift 5, 1983) 
Full House (Moers 2010, 1984) 

Dense Band (Moers 2040, 1985) 

Dense Band Live in Europe (Ear Rational 
CD/LP 1004, 1988) 

Language Linkage (The Aerial No.1, 1989) 
Direct Sound: Five Voices (Intakt CD 015, 
1989) 

My Favorite Things (Intakt CD 022, 1991) 
The Day We Forgot (nm1 CD 9118, 1991) 


hession/ 
wilkinson/ 
fell 


“miraculous ... passionate, explosive and full of 
devastating enthusiasm” Notes/ “the sound of the 
future, a new level of intensity” Yorkshire Post/ 
“exceptional acoustic maelstrom” Artscene/ “the 
essence of what makes jazz great” The Wire/ No. 4 
in The Wire Live Poll 1991/ “high energy steam roller 
.. Wilkinson blowing the baritone inside out” LMC 
Newsletter/ “accomplished, pungent and fervid ... 
with the intensity dial set at 11" The Wire/ No. 4 in 
The Wire Jazz/improvised Poll 1992. 


J Foon! 


new album now available 24 =i Road 
mail order prices: MEY Haverhill 
CD £11/cass £6 ( oie Suffolk 
inc. UK P&P / CB9 8BE 


COUNTER PRODUCTIONS 
PO Box 556 LONDON SES5 ORL 
OUR EXTENSIVE DESCRIPTIVE MAIL-ORDER. 
CATALOGUE AND REGULAR UPDATES BRING YOU THE 
BEST FROM THE MARGINALS MILIEU. PUBLICATIONS 
FROM NEAR AND FAR - FROM FALSE PROPHETS TO 
CYBERPUNK, SURREALISM TO S.C.U.M., WEIRD PROSE 
AND IMPASSIONED POLEMICS, ROGUE POLITICS, 
RADICAL MUSICS. RECENT TITLES IN STOCK INCLUDE 
THE NEW, IMPROVED FACTSHEET 5, THE ESSENTIAL 
NETWORKING TOOL; BLACK ICE, BRITAIN’S FOREMOST 
VR/NEW TECHNOLOGIES MAGAZINE; ANTHONY 
ROBERTS’ ANTI-FEMINIST TRACTS. EXPECTED VERY 
SOON: WIRED, THE LONG-AWAITED MONDO SPIN-OFF; 
THE MONDO 200Q BOOK; MORE RA WILSON; BROKEN 
MIRRORS, BROKEN MINDS (ARGENTO) PAPERBACK; 
MASSACRE 4 (BLEGVAD, KEY, SHARP, DECHARNE 
AND MANY OTHERS); NEW SEMIOTEXT(E) TITLES. 
STUFF YOU CAN’T IMAGINE EXISTS - UNLESS YOU 
SEND THAT AS SAE NOW. BE INFORMED, 
BE FLABBERGASTED, 
BE PREPARED FOR REAL SURPRISES. 
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Improview 


Love 'em or loath 'em, samplers 
are now very much a part of what 
we call ‘experimental music’. So, we 
might as well understand them. But 
what role(s) does this technology 
have to play in this music? 
Rubberneck asked two of Britain's 
sampler specialists, Adam Brett 
and Richard Scott, to present their 
views on the subject. 


LIVE SAMPLING 
Adam Brett 


Music is the generation of sound, directed 
towards the goal of reshaping and redefining 
our perceptions of reality. The musician is the 
agent who reshapes the sound world of 
him/herself and those around listening to the 
sounds created. These sounds are the sum 
total of their perceived sound world. For the 
audience member whose concentration is 
sufficiently focused on the music and who is 
able to close out the rest of their senses, the 
music becomes the sum total of their life 
experience while it is played. Selectively, 
having heard and digested a piece of music, 
the systems and values inherent in it invade 


the subsconscious matrix which shapes and 
decodes the sensory data which we live as 
‘Reality’. New sounds, or organisations of old 
sounds startle, challenge or demolish the 
patterns which form our collective 'world 
map’. 

Into this process explodes the technological 
revelation: SAMPLING. 

Sampling allows the direct control and 
manipulation of reality. In the final case, 
given a sufficiently powerful computer it will 
become possible to redefine reality in real- 
time. The computer will have the capacity to 
make the calculations necessary to arrive at 
an alternative outcome to that determined by 
conventional physical laws. Provided with 
some form of direct access to the human 
sensorium, it would become impossible for a 
subject to differentiate between what was 
‘Actually Real’ and some simulated reality 
generated by a computer. 

In the more limited contemporary 
scenario, reasonably powerful computers, 
whilst not being able to redraw all elements 
of human sensory input, can affect powerful 
transformations of the sound around them in 
real-time. The systems and processes which 
underlie these transformations are 
determined by the composer / musician / 
programmer. If these transformations have 
meaning for those listening to them, they will 
be perceived as music. 

Redrawing what is real through the 
‘Reality Engine’ of the computer/sampler 
directly exposes us to the nature of the 
fundamental rules and systems of perceptions 
which bind our consciousnesses into what we 
perceive as the world around us. This 
exposure is challenging, refreshing and scary. 

A problem arises with such a powerful 
tool. It is extremely easy to manipulate in a 
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a 


banal way, for effect. We are sitting in an 
improv concert. Suddenly, we hear the sound 
of an American Evangelist Preacher. The 
disjunctive is immediately apparent: we are 
not at a prayer meeting, we are at an improv 
concert. The preacher's removal from his/her 
usual context explodes the nature of what is 
said, showers it with new points of reference 
and leads us to digest it in new and different 
ways. | 

This is powerful and exciting, at least the 
first time, and perhaps the second time, and 
perhaps the hundredth time. But it is syexe 
the same process. We see a pure 
representation of Attali's “deconstruction of 
repetition”; the fact of life in the late 20th 
century that material from any aspect of our 
sensorium can be placed into any context no 
matter how bizarre. This disjuncture soon 
wears thin and becomes alienation, seen in 
every T'V commercial, every pop-promo, every 
digital recording of sound or image. 

A more challenging way of using the 
sampler in real-time is as a processor, rather 
than using it deconstructively as a repeater. 
In this way what it does is always new, 
always different, because what it processes is 
always different. The sampler as processor 
also challenges the musicians around it, by 
subjecting the sounds they make to 
transformations. The musicians themselves 
are forced into listening to themselves in new 
and unusual ways. This abuttal can be 
profoundly interesting for the musician and 
listener alike. Part of the reason for this is 
that they have the original version of the 
sound as a point of reference, having listened 
to it when it was sampled. They can, 
therefore, make some effort to decode the 
transformation which the sound has 
undergone since they first heard it; they can 


start to grapple with, rather than be blinded 
by, the nature of the process they are 
listening to. 

Live sampling can begin to engage ina 
real-time redefinition of what we think of as 
reality, but what is, in fact, merely our own 
perceived sensory data input. This action, as 
processor, is open-ended and represents a step 
on the journey towards a moment of complete 
redefinition, a moment when it will be 
possible to continuously redraw the nature of 
the reality around us in real-time. R 


Blag (SNAPE SR003 CD) by Adam Brett 
(Live Sampling & Sequencing) and John 
Telfer (Wind Instruments) is available from 
Snape Records, 29 Hunsdon Road, London 
SE14 &RD. Fax: 071 358 0558 


AGAINST A THEORY OF 
SAMPLING 
Richard Scott 


A general theory of sampling is neither 
possible nor desirable. Despite the fact that 
machines have enabled the mass production 
of ‘new’ music in a hitherto unprecedented 
manner, they are potentially very individual 
tools; as individual as listening. It seems to 
me that people who try to generalise about 
sampling are mostly concerned with having 
opinions about music than with listening to 
it. 

Sampling as a method is not new, and it 
did not come about with the invention of The 
Sampler, but with the advent of the 
multitrack tape machine, or maybe since 
recording itself - in painting and literature it 
has been around a lot longer. Fundamentally, 
it dates back to the advent of the artifact 
itself - to any object or language that could be 
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recycled for a purpose other than that which 
it was initially intended. 

Sampling is a very empirical, practical and 
anti-theoretical approach to making music. 
Like improvisation it need not refer to any 
aim, convention or theory. It is about how one 
thing makes another thing sound; the 
pleasurable aural reality of sounds and 
events coinciding, the beauty of unique times 
and textures and ambiences touching and 
rubbing against each other: the way Jimmy 
Giuffre meets John Cage meets Lee Perry 
meets Lol Coxhill meets Tibetan chant meets 
a roadworks in Leytonstone - very particular 
meetings, times and places... 

I have this fantasy about my records 
getting together while I'm out; playing, 
caressing, mutilating, and infecting each 
other. And afterwards they are not the same. 

The way that sounds combine includes the 
unique ambiences of the spaces that the 
sounds originally occurred in. The distance 
between the sound object and microphone and 
the placement and type of microphone are 
also important. It is nice to combine sounds 
recorded from a distance in large spaces 
(churches, factories, canyons) with tiny very 
upfront close to the microphone sounds (a 
match striking, spittle in a saxophone neck, 
nailclippers). This spatial seasoning can be as 
important to the overall soup as melody, 
harmony, rhythm, timbre etc. I think the 
actual recorded sound of the sounds might be 
as important as the sounds themselves. I'd 
like to hear a music made up virtually or 
entirely of different ambiences and tape hiss. 
Some of the tracks on the Magnificence of 
Stereo (scruti box SBO1) are steps towards 
this - the ambiences are composed and 
controlled while the music appears to collate 
quite randomly... 


Space, proximity, is also important in that 
sounds recorded far apart in space and time 
can be combined; giving one simultaneous 
access to the whole and continuing history of 
sound. The permutations and possibilities for 
mutual coexistence are endless and 
boundless. . . 


no safety net 


But with all this at one's fingertips, how is 
insanity averted? How do you select? How do 
you know this sound should go here, that one 
there? Of course, you don't. Though a whole 
range of faculties come into play (intuitive, 
musical, technical, aesthetic) in the end you 
just hit the button and if it works it works and 
if it doesn't you do something else. Again; it is 
anti-theoretical, an activity, not an idea. But 
what is the difference between just a random 
compilation of stolen sounds and a new piece 
of music which is worth listening to? In the 
end I'm not sure there's any difference and I 
don't think it matters anyway. Listening is 
the only test, and there is no safety net for the 
listener here, no way to spot the blagger - the 
listener's conception of aesthetic value is no 
longer underwritten by an ideology of 
harmonic unity, instrumental technique, 
conceptual vigour or anything else. Like the 
person operating the sampler, you're on your 
own, with only your ears and self to judge - 
unless you believe the sleevenotes, the 
reviews or the sociologists... 

... speaking of which: Sociologically, 
sampling obviously has a distinct place in 
modernity, and could hardly exist aside from 
urbanism - from the simultaneously existing 
multiplicity of everything. I think one could 
respond to this in three ways: 

(1) Simply freeze in a declared, false unity 


LEO RECORDS 


Music for the inquiring mind 
and the passionate heart 


NEW RELEASES 1993 


CD LR 183 THE REGGIE WORKMAN ENSEMBLE, 
ALTERED SPACES RW with Marilyn Crispell, Jenne Lee, Don Byron 
Gerry Hemingway, Jason Hwang. Recorded live, February 1992. 


CD LR 184 GIANCARLO NICOLAI DUO with REGULA 
NEUHAUS Influenced by Giancarlo's tour of the Soviet Union. 


CD LR 185 TIBOR SZEMZO, THE CONSCIENCE 

Narrative chamber pieces. Featuring MIXED ENSEMBLE, DANUBIUS 
STRING QUARTET, JENO OLAH GIPSYBAND, TRIO LORAND. 
Accompanied by a 20-page booklet. Recorded 1992. 


CD LR 187 NED ROTHENBERG, THE CRUX 
Selected solo wind works (1989-1992) 


Pieces for alto saxophone, bass clarinet and shakuhachi. 


CD LR 204/205 ANTHONY BRAXTON QUARTET 
(COVENTRY) 1985 The last concert of the Quartet's tour of England. 
Each disc contains 30 minutes of Anthony Braxton's conversation with 

Graham Lock. A real treat for Braxton devotees! 


CD LR 210/211 SUN RA & his ARKESTRA with SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, PLEIADES A unique recording of special arrangements 


for Sun Ra's band and symphony orchestra. Recorded live in Paris, 1990. 


MAIL ORDER AND PRICES DISCOUNT PRICE STRUCTURE 

CD - £10.00 / DOUBLE CD - £20.00 2 CDs - £18.00 /3 CDs - £25.00 

DOCUMENT - £60.00 4 CDs - £32.00 

Packing and postage free of charge Double CD = 2 CDs providing one buys another CD 


Payments by cheques, postal orders, Eurocheques, International Money Orders to 
LEO RECORDS, THE COTTAGE, 6 ANERLEY HILL, LONDON SE19 2AA 
Tel: (081) 778 3853 Fax: (081) 659 6422 
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of horror - letting nothing in or out. 

(2) Celebrate disorder, decentredness and 
lawlessness (postmodernity). 

(3) Attempt to somehow pull together 
aspects from all the different sources of 
information and language available into 
some kind of sensical pattern (synthesis). 

For me, freezing (academic bebop, Philip 
Glass) or collapsing (Zorn, Laswell) are not 
very helpful responses to the multiplicity. 

But what kind of unity is possible? The 
European/Teutonic belief (Bach, Beethoven, 
Wagner, Schoenberg) that somehow 
everything belongs together and will come 
together if only we can uncover its essence, is 
difficult to maintain, unless you believe in 
God, Marx or Buddha, and even if youdo... 

It seems to me that the fragments must be 
synthetically combined in some way, but that 
any structure or meaning that is produced is 
a very personal, very particular matter, 
which proceeds in the absence of theory or 
overall design. In music, especially sampled 
music, all patterns are possible, but the only 
patterns that have any value are those with 
personal, emotional and intuitive resonances 
- once all the structures guaranteed by god, 
rationality or mathematics have crumbled 
(and crumbled they have) the emotions (or 
more frequently, marketability) are the only 
reliable guide to structure. 

Sampling, as an extension of listening, is 
its own law. There are no general, political, 
legal or theoretical guides or restrictions to 
the morass of sound, speech, music, noise, 
image and language which we daily confront. 
I'd like to hear music which reflects this. R 


Richard Scott's work with turntables, 
cassette machines and samplers is featured 
on Lyricism (Complicated Music, cassette 


CM01), The Magnificence of Stereo (scruti 
box SB01 CD and cassevie) and the 
soundtrack to Gemma and Mrs Kemper, 
choreographed by Jo Walker. Available from: 
scruti box, Pool Records, c/o Rainmaker, 41 
Lapwing Lane, Manchester M20 8NT, UK (£5 
- cass; £10 - CD; plus 50p postage on all 
items). 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


The annual Oxford Jazz Festival takes 
place on Sunday 16 May at the Oxford 
Playhouse. Performers include: Steve Lacy & 
Mal Waldron, Lol Coxhill, George Haslam's 
Level Two, Mick Beck Trio, Pat Thomas, 
Raucustra etc. 12 bands in all, 11.00am to 
midnight. 

Company Week 1993 will be at The 
Place Theatre, London on July 20-24. Five 
nights of improvised music by specially 
invited musicians: Derek Bailey (guitar/UK), 
Nick Couldry (keyboards/UK), Andy 
Diagram (trumpet/UK), Martin Klapper 
(toys, objects/Czech Fed.), Phil Minton 
(voice/UK), Ikue Mori (drum 
machine/Japan), Robyn Shulkovsky 
(percussion/USA), Alan Wilkinson 
(saxophone/UK). Plus others. Enquiries to 
Alan Wilkinson at 081-809 6891; Nick 
Couldry at 0865 516929; or write to Incus 
Records, 14 Downs Road, London E5 8DS. 

London Musicians’ Collective Second 
Annual Festival of Experimental Music 
will take place from Friday 28 May - Monday 
31 May 1993. Improvisation, new complexity, 
aesthetics of noise etc. International 
performers include: Paul Rutherford, Elliott 
Sharp & Zeena Parkins, Peter Hollinger, 
Lindsay Cooper, Dorothea Schurch, Stevie 
Wishart, Steve Noble, Borbetomagus, Trian. 
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Workshops, video screenings, discussion, 
installation, jam sessions, artworks etc. For 
full details please write to: LMC Lid, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1 9DX. 

Bubble & Squeek Club: May 1993: Phil 
Minton & Roger Turner (19th), Bobby 
Wellins & Clem Adelman Qt (26th); June - 
Invisible String Qt (2nd), Pat Thomas, Tim 
Hill, Geoff Hawkins a.o. (16th), Sound & Film 
Special (23rd), Catherine Locke & the 
Brodies (30th). Doors open 8.00pm £3.50 / 
£2.50 concessions. The Rising Sun Arts 
Centre, 30 Silver Street, Reading RG1 2ST / 
(0491) 641512. 


MAGAZINES 


Audion is an informative read that covers a 
range of progressive and experimental 
musics. German progressive rock and 
electronics appear to be of particular interest. 
Issue 23 (November 1992) included John 
Cage, Geinoh Yamashirogumi, Gong, Faust, 
Nurse With Wound and a thorough article on 
Richard Pinhas and Heldon. Varied reviews, 
clear style and clearly devoted to the musics. 
(editor: Steve Freeman, Audion, P.O. Box 225, 
Leicester LE21DX, England). 

Hybrid is a new bi-monthly magazine 
hoping to make accessible connections 
between performance art, live art, 
experimental theatre, dance, film and music. 
It's an ambitious brief based on the 
supposition that devotees of certain artforms 
will be interested to read about others. The 
pilot issue (Nov/Dec 1992) was confidently 
presented and shows much promise. Contents 
included John Cage tribute, Hans Jurgen 
Syberberg, Forced Entertainment, reviews, 
reports. (Hybrid Magazine, 116 High 
Holborn, London WC1V 6RD, England). 
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The Improvisor is a valuable 
contribution to ideas and discussion about 
improvised musics. Articles, book reviews 
and record reviews. Volume IX (Autumn 
1991) contained interesting insights into 
‘Emotion in Improvisation’, an application of 
Gestalt Psychology to the practice and 
appreciation of improvisation, and an 
interview with P.W. Schreck. Lots of useful 
addresses. (editor: Davey Williams, 1705 12th 
Street South, Birmingham, Alabama, 35205 
USA). 

Musicworks describes itself as a 
“Journal of Sound Exploration”. Based in 
Toronto, it's written in English and French, 
and also includes a CD of music relating to 
the texts. Issue 54 (Autumn 1992) principally 
concerned improvisation, including an 
interview with Henry Kaiser, Joane Hetu 
and Daneille P. Roger on women & 
improvisation, Paul Dutton on free-voice 
singing, and a number of festival reports etc. 
Intelligent and lucid writing. (editor: Gayle 
Young, Musicworks, 1087 Queen Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, M6J 1H3). 

N D covers experiméntal music, 
performance art and mail art. Numerous 
short reviews of publications, recordings and 
videos. An information provider and stimulus 
to those interested in networking. Issue 16 
(June 1992): interviews with Amy Denio, 
Charles Hayward, Crash Worship etc. (editor: 
Daniel Plunkett, N D, P.O. Box 4144, Austin, 
Texas 78765, USA). 

Resonance is affiliated to the London 
Musicians’ Collective. So far just a pilot issue 
(October 1992) concerned with improvisation 
& composition. Contributors: Jim Denley, 
Evan Parker, Richard Barrett, Alquimia etc. 
Promises to be important. (Resonance, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1 9DX, UK). R 


A perspective from a decade of vinyl and 
cassette releases. 


Includes music from GREENWICH 
(1985) - “Hugely entertaining” Ron 
Atkins / The Guardian ; 
UNCOMMERCIALITY (1986) - “An 
impressive example of a man in 
absolute command of his materials” 
Richard Williams / The Times ; 
SCRATCHES OF SPAIN (1988) - 
“Hard and witty, inspired and 
maniacal. And essential” - Simon 
Adams / Jazz Journal. 


Plus ! Johnny Cash and Elvis Presley - 
2 never before released tracks ! 


CD only release Cat. no. VOCD 921 Total music time 63 minutes 


Featuring Iain Ballamy, Steve Berry, Dawson, Roy Dodds, Mark Lockheart, Dai 
Pritchard, Mark Ramsden, Ashley Slater, Martin Speake, Jo Westcott and others. 


FANTASTIC 


Mail Order available direct from : VOTP Records, Wood Wharf Studios, 28 
- 30 Horseferry Place, London SE10 9BT, UK. £12.99 inc. p + p per CD 
(Overseas : IMO in £ Sterling only). 


also obtainable from your local CD outlet including: 


BIRMINGHAM - The Record Centre, 45-46 Loveday Street. CARDIFF - Spiller’s Records, 
36 The Hayes. EDINBURGH - Virgin Megastore, 131 Princes Street. GLASGOW - Tower 
Records, 217-221 Argyle Street. GWENT - Jelly Roll Records, Pentwyn House, South View, 
Blackwood. LEEDS - Jumbo, 5/6 St John’s Centre. LEICESTER - Blackthorn Books Co-op 
Ltd, 70 High Street. LONDON - Mole Jazz, 291 Pentonville Road N1. These Records, 387 
Wandsworth Road SW8. H.M.V., 150 Oxford Street W1. Tower Records, 1 Piccadilly Circus 
W1. Virgin Megastore, 14 - 16 Oxford Street W1. Rough Trade, Talbot Road W11. Ray’s Jazz 

Shop, 180 Shaftesbury Avenue WC2. Rough Trade, Neal’s Yard WC2. MANCHESTER - 
Decoy Records, 30 Deansgate. SHEFFIELD - Rare & Racy, 164/166 Devonshire Street. Other 
Mail Order : CHESHUNT, Herts - Crazy Jazz, 5 Prospect Road EN8 9Q0X. STOKE-ON- 

TRENT - Mike Lloyd Music, 14 - 20 Brunswick Street ST1 IDR. 


distributed by CADILLAC (071 - 278 7391) and THESE (071 - 622 8834) 
write to VOTP for Vinyl and Cassette Collection information 


THE RELIGION IS MUSIC 


Of foot concertos 

and crazy accordions 

the music of Sylvia Hallett 
interview: Martin Allerton 


image: Mash Productions 


Sylvia Hallett was born in 1954. After 
leaving school she studied music at 
Dartington and then moved to Paris for two 
years where she studied composition with 
Max Deutsch. She returned to Britain in 1975 
where she now works as a composer and an 
improvisor. Since the late 70s she has 
performed at many international festivals, 
been involved in projects with various theatre 
companies, and from 1984-88 she was the 
musical director for the Extemporary Dance 
Company. In 1992, Skimming, her debut solo 
album, was released to much critical acclaim. 


When you returned from studying composition 
in France were you already interested in 
improvised music? 


SH Yes. Asa composer, or as a student 
composer, improvising was quite integral to 
working out musical ideas, or areas that you 
then wanted to explore in a more formal way; 
so improvising was a process towards 
composition. But it wasn't until I came back 
to Britain in 1975 and was introduced to the 
London Musicians’ Collective, that I started 
to appreciate improvisation as a form in itself 
or as end in itself. 


How, whenand with whom did you first play 
improvised music? 


SH _ I first played improvised music when I 
was about six, and me and my sister used to 
play what we called ‘foot concertos’ on the 
piano. It involved us both sitting with our 
bums on the piano stool, our arms behind us, 
and playing these quite extraordinary sounds 
with our feet on the piano - totally anarchic. I 
think we did it when our parents were out. 
That is my earliest recollection of 
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improvising, but when | was at college in 
Dartington, I used to improvise with 
somebody who would sometimes come and 
visit - Clive Bell. We would go out and sit in 
the fields, me with my guitar!!, him with his 
flute, and just improvise. It was great, and 
he's become a long-lasting improvising 
colleague, among other things. Playing with 
Clive was my first adult experience of 
improvising with someone else - and that was 
a long time ago, a very long time ago. 


I first played improvised music 
when I was about six, and me 
and my sister used to play what. 
we called ‘foot concertos’ on 


the piano. 


How do you think your playing has developed 
through the years? 


SH I've never been a big one for technique. 
My dad used to try to get me interested in the 
mechanics of the hands - how you could play 
the complete works of Chopin on the piano, 
for example, with just the left hand. I just 
didn't get it. For me, music is not about that, 
it's about what's inside; expressing musical 
feelings and ideas. For instance, it means 
more to play one note with intention and 
commitment than to play 100 notes without a 
sense of purpose. A lot of people, in my 
opinion, play far too many notes. SoI can't 
really say whether technically I've improved 
at all, and conversely, 1am quite happy to 
play instruments that I can't play properly. I 
like to make music on tin cans etc., and to try 
and make musical sense, even where I don't 
have a lot of traditional technique. 
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I suppose there are certain areas I have 
developed through performance; one is 
performing skills and just being in front of an 
audience, and the other is singing and 
playing the violin at the same time in front of 


an audience. 


What do you feel have been the main 
influences on your music? 


SH Everything. I suppose my roots are to 
some extent classical music, to jome extent 
folk music, with a bit of dipping into jazz, but 
not very deeply. 

I was very lucky when! was a teenager. I 
had a teacher who was supposed to teach the 
history of music, but when he had done the 
Beethovens, Brahms and Bachs for the ‘n'th 
time, he decided to branch out and he 
introduced us to non-European music. We 
listened to a lot of Indian music, African 
music, Albanian music. Basically music from 
all over the place, and back in those days, in 
the 60s, this wasn't commonpiace at all, 
unlike today. I think I was very lucky to be 
introduced to that music. It gave me a very 
long-lasting impression of Albanian music 
especially, and of East European music in 
general, which I think is full of passion, and 
although I don't actually know much about it, 
I have a big feeling for it. 

Another interesting thing that happened 
to me was the discovery that there were more 
voices than one, that having grown up on 
madrigals and choir music etc., realising that 
there were other types of voice, that you 
didn't have to sing with a choirboy's voice for 
the rest of your life. I discovered this when I 
was travelling abroad and was attacked by 
somebody in the street. It was a deserted 
street and I was terrified. I heard this 


sound, and it was absolutely ear-splitting. It 
sort of echoed across the valley, and it wasn't 
until after I had registered it as an 
extraordinary sound that I hadn't heard 
before, that I realised it was actually me 
making the sound. I was screaming and the 
guy ran off. I realised after that, that the 
voice has got a lot of sounds in there, and a lot 
of power. And more recently, last year, I 
learnt a great deal more about the voice by 
taking lessons with Marj McDaid. 


Apart from solo performing and playing in 
ad-hoc combinations, you area member of 
both British Summer Time Ends and Arc. 
What are these bands doing at present? 


SH British Summer Time Ends are hoping 
to play in both Norway and Poland later this 
year - hopefully that will materialize. There's 
a little trickle of things going on. 


It's a great shame that you dont play more 
in England. 


SH Well, we would if we were asked. We'd 
like the phone to ring a bit more often. BSTE 
are my favourite band, but I suppose they're a 
difficult band to put into context because it's 
not pure free improvisation. About half our 
live set is, but our new record has got much 
less free improvisation on it. There's more 
songs, so people listening to that might think 
that it hasn't got much to do with 
improvisation, although it actually has. But 
just the songs and pieces-side of what we do is 
really too way out for ‘mainstream 
alternative cabaret’, and we're not a novelty 
act either, like the Ukelele Orchestra of 
Great Britain, so we don't get in on that scene 
either. 
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Arc are more active though? 


SH Yes, Arc are more active at the moment. 
We've recently released a CD called Out of 
Amber on the Slam label. 

I wouldn't necessarily say that it's easier to 
get gigs for Arc than for BSTE, but the music 
is improvised music, very definitely, and Gus 
Garside works very hard to get us most of the 
work that we do. In fact, we've just finished 
an Arts Council Subsidised Tour. And we're 
looking forward to expanding a bit. I 
sometimes use electronics in things that I do 
and have recently introduced them into Arc. 
It helps to be able to play more texturally, 
and I think the music has taken on a new 
dimension since Gus and I started using 
delays etc. 


Perhaps you d like to say something about 
your other activities like Accordions Go Crazy 
and the dance and theatre commissions? 


SH Well, Accordions Go Crazy are great fun 
to play in. We're presently looking for a new 
record label and are also negotiating with a 
new agent. In the past we did get quite a lot of 
work in Germany. The three records we did 
were on a German label, and we're quite 
popular out there. We don't get that many 
gigs in Britain because, I suppose, it's quite 
difficult to categorise a band like Accordions. 
It's not straight down the road enough for 
some people, although I've always felt that 
musically the band could be very popular over 
here. 


I'm sure youre right. You'd go down a 
storm at the WOMAD festival. 


SH Yes, I think we would if we got the gigs. 


We played the Trowbridge Folk Festival 
once, which we thought might lead to other 
things, but didn't. And I think had the 
records been more readily available in this 
country it would have been a help. They are 
available now, through Southern 
Distribution, but not when we most needed 
them. 

As far as theatre and dance work goes, I've 
been quite busy over the last year. I've 
worked on two pieces with Doo Cot which is a 
theatre of objects and figures, and we've 
toured over the winter with a show called 
‘Cages’. I've done the music for that. There's 
no dialogue, so the entire show has music 
which I play live with just a few bits of taped 
sound. 


However, there was a time 
when I felt there was a real 
battle going on inside me 
between the improvisor 
and the composer. 


I've also been working on a piece with the 
dancer Miranda Tufnell, which is a solo piece. 
Well, it's a solo piece in that it's only Miranda 
dancing, but I'm playing music and David 
Ward is doing the ‘visuals’ - a sort of light 
installation. We're hoping that it will tour 
some more and come to London, sometime 
later this year. The music for this piece is sort 
of structured improvisation, except that the 
structures are internal rather than external. 
It's like going into a magical garden, you get 
right inside the piece and it gradually shifts 
from one dream to another. I think that it is 
very beautiful. 

More recently, I've been working with 
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another dancer, Emilyn Claid. All three 
things I have mentioned here are on-going 
working relationships. For the latest piece 
with Emilyn I have been composing music 
which is a combination of tape collages and 
Heather Joyce is singing and playing the 
saxophone live. The music is a mixture: 
tango, songs, and scary music. I'm not touring 
with Emilyn, but Heather is - she's a great 
musician to work with and I think the 
combination of her and Emilyn on stage is 
pretty stunning. 


You recorded your first solo album last year 
and it seems to have been particularly well 
received. Are you pleased with it? 


SH Yes, I am. One of the things I wanted to 
do with the solo album was to bring together 
the two halves of my work; one of which is 
free improvisation and, in particular, playing 
the violin and singing, and the other side is 
the music for theatre and dance that I've done 
over the past few years. I don't think that 
there is much of a crossover of audiences 
between the two areas, although they don't 
feel disconnected to me. They're both very 
much part of me. However, there was a time 
when I felt there was a real battle going on 
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inside me between the improvisor and the 
composer. I had given up composition in a 
very conscious way, thinking, “Composition 
is not good, it's dictatorial, it's telling people 
what to do, and the only real way to make 
music is to improvise.” And, in fact, what 
happened was uncanny. Just two weeks after 
I'd made that very firm decision not to be a 
composer, I got a phone call from Jacky 
Lansley who asked me to do the music for a 
dance piece of hers, to use improvisation, 
composition and tape, and to basically bring 
together all the elements which, until then, I 
had regarded as an either/or situation. So this 
was a liberating experience for me, because 
having given up composition with a capital C, 
I was able to take on that work without being 
weighed down by the history of having 
studied composition, and feeling that I ought 
to write lots of notes because that was what I 
had been trained to do. Since then, I've felt 
more and more that the two sides are 
connected, and that they are both perfectly 
valid ways of making music. 

Another thing is that with theatre and 
dance music, it gets performed for a season 
and then it lapses into obscurity. I felt that I'd 
done some good work and that some of it 
would stand up to being re-worked ina 
different context. 


If we could change the subject completely. 
What do you think about the position of 
women in improvised music? Do you feel 
discriminated against? 


SH_ No, I don't feel discriminated against. 
That's the easy bit. 

Well, I feel the position of women in 
improvised music is variable. I think it is 
similar to the question of why not many 
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women get to be on the board in directorial 
jobs etc., and the reasons why they don't get 
promoted - largely because a lot of people like 
to associate with people that they feel they 
have something in common with. And I feel 
the same applies in improvising circles. A lot 
of men will feel more comfortable playing 
with other men, and will prefer to watch 
other men performing - because maybe it's 
simpler, a common ground. 

I don't want to say that women play a 
different kind of music to men, but I think 
that when they do, then it becomes, 
unconsciously, a reason why somebody might 
not be included in a certain club, for instance. 
If you look through the listing of various 
clubs, there are certain clubs that programme 
entirely men, some months, and others that 
programme a complete mix. I'd like to give 
those 'men's clubs’ the benefit of the doubt, 
and say that they're not just being lazy about 
looking at their own sexism, although I do 
sometimes wonder if they've ever given ita 
moment's thought. 

I think that there are fewer women 
improvisors than men for a number of 
reasons. If you look at classical music, 
certainly in the colleges, there is an equal 
number of men and women studying, and I 
think one of the main reasons for that is that 
it is a ‘taught’ subject, that the girls in schools 
are taught to respond to feedback from people 
that they look up to, i.e. teachers. Girls are 
traditionally taught to be unconfident as 
valid human beings with something to say. 
So, if they can get it right in classical music 
then that gives them a certain degree of 
confidence. With more self-taught areas, 
which might include conducting, composing, 
rock, jazz, improvising, I think there are less 
women because of the confidence factor. 


They're not taught from early on to think, 
“What I've got to say is okay and I'm just as 
valid as anybody else”. So, I suppose to get out 
there and do it, particularly in times before 
all this was made conscious by feminism, was 
quite a brazen act, quite hard for a woman to 
say, “What the hell, I'm just going to do it”. 

I don't think this from an ambitious point 
of view. I'm not an ambitious person. I like 
what I do and want to carry on enjoying it. It's 
just that if there's a project you want to see 
through, then you do it, you put yourself on 
the line, which is hard, and I think that 
traditionally men are more used to that than 
women. Men are taught to take the initiative. 


I think there is a good possibility 
that things will be very different 
in ten years from now, because a 
lot more women will be coming 
out of schools who have more 
confidence to just go ahead and 


be creative. 


That's all a bit of a historical perspective 
on the matter, because I think teachers in 
schools have tried to change that (in spite of 
governments trying to stop teachers. doing 
proper work in schools). Boys and girls are 
now learning to play rock and popular music 
in schools, and are being taught to compose 
and improvise. I think there is a good 
possibility that things will be very different 
in say, ten years from now, because there will 
be a lot more women coming out of schools 
who have more confidence to just go ahead 
and be creative. For me, my mum gave me 
boundless encouragement when I was 


growing up. I was lucky. 


Is there anybody you would like to work with 
more, or anybody you would like to play with 
who you haven t yet worked with? 


SH Well, I'd like to do more work with 
British Summer Time Ends, obviously. Apart 
from that, I'd like to do some more playing 
with Will Menter, who | worked with on a big 
project with Miranda Tufnell last year. 

Otherwise, this is a hard question to 
answer. If there is a gig set up with somebody 
I haven't played with before, I don't usually 
think about it (apart from thinking which 
instruments I am going to take with me) until 
we actually play. That's the way I play 
improvised music - ! improvise it! I think 
about it when I'm actually doing it. So, to me, 
it feels odd to try to think of somebody new 
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that I might play with because that implies 
imagining what might happen, and that's 
what I find very difficult to do - to imagine 
how I might react, which I can't do until I'm 
actually in that situation. I think the 
‘imagining what might happen’ syndrome is 
obstructive to allowing what might happen, 
to happen. R 
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The Art of Cinema 
Jean Cocteau 
published by Marion Boyars £19.95 


While many critics agree that the films of 
Jean Cocteau (1889-1963) contain some of the 
most arresting images in cinema history, 
what they don't agree about is just how 
‘serious’ a film-maker Cocteau was. The 
remarkable range of his talents (poet, 
painter, draughtsman, playwright, novelist, 
essayist, songwriter and film-maker) is 
sufficient to bring up that old charge of 
dilettantism. 3 

Geoff Andrew's generally disapproving 
entry in The Film Handbook describes 
Cocteau's “spasmodic” output (six 
commercial and two 16mm films in 30 years) 
as “well-meaning amateurism”. Robin Buss' 
introduction to The Art of Cinema meets 
this sort of misdirected criticism halfway by 
suggesting that Cocteau had “the talents of a 
polymath and the instincts of a dilettante.” In 
the long run, the issue over Cocteau's alleged 
dilettantism is irrelevant, and tells us more 
about the ossified state of some film criticism 
than the quality of Cocteau's films. These, of 
course, stand up in the their own right and 
require no supporting evidence based on the 
director's erudition or otherwise. 

Those seeking more information about 
Cocteau's attitudes to cinema will find The 
Art of Cinema particularly useful. It's the 
most comprehensive collection of his writings 
to date and, unsurprisingly, reveals a serious 
film-maker with consistent objectives and 
thematic concerns, and an inventive 
approach to film form. In the section entitled 
‘Cinematography and Poetry' he urges young 
people to get hold of a 16mm camera and 
experiment! “Set out with its obtrusive 
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magnifying -glass and crowbar. Break inio 
souls. Open up faces. Dont let any technical 
considerations intimidate you. There are 
none. You have to invent them.” This, from 
the director who made his first film, Le Sang 
d'un poete (1930), “with no technical help 
and without having ever set foot on a set.” 

Risk-taking is central to Cocteau's vision 
of a healthy future for cinema - “flights of 
daring and marvellous failures that allow art 
to overcome inertia and to break with habit, 
which is always fatal to it.” But he is well 
aware of the growing financial pressures on 
producers which militate against innovation. 

Cocteau sees cinema as the Seventh Art 
with its own muse, and not an adjunct to 
theatre or a form of industrial production. Its 
poetry “is a product of the unconscious” and 
reaches the audience through a “collective 
hypnosis” brought about by the director in 
collaboration with a team of dedicated actors 
‘and technicians. But this hypnosis is not 
escapist fantasy; the poetry of inventive 
cinematography “obliges us to find in our own 
souls the deep enrichment that frivolous 
people are determined to seek elsewhere.” 
Mortality, immortality, myth, dreams and 
creativity itself are among the themes which 
preoccupied Cocteau, and challenged him to 
experiment with form in an attempt to 
represent their mysteries. 

"Notes and Tributes’ includes much praise 
for Robert Bresson, Charlie Chaplin, Marlene 
Dietrich, Sergei Eisenstein and Orson Welles. 
‘Poesie de Cinema’ is an illuminating series of 
‘explanations’, letters, answers to critics etc., 
relating to all of his films. Finally, there's a 
short section devoted to unpublished 
synopses. This is a very readable collection of 
writings made especially enjoyable by 
Cocteau's poetic turn of phrase. 


La Belle et La Bete (1946) 
Dir. Jean Cocteau 

with Jean Marais, Josette Day 
Connoisseur Video CR 018 
100 mins b/w 

Orphee (1950) 

Dir. Jean Cocteau 

with Jean Marais, Maria Dea 
Connoisseur Video CR 004 

95 mins b/w 


Jean Cocteau's intention was to create a 
version of the well known fairy tale, Beauty 
and the Beast, in a “realistic style”, thus 
“making the implausible plausible”. His 
Beast would be so human, appealing and 
superior to men that Beauty would be 
disappointed when he was transformed into 
Prince Charming. Unfortunately, the critics, 
at the time of its release, were disappointed 
too, considering the pace too slow, Jean 
Marais ' triple role as the unworthy Avenant, 
the Beast and the Prince, too problematic, 
and the final bathetic twist, unwelcome. 
Nevertheless, La Belle et La Bete has stood 
the test of time and remains, for this writer at 
least, a delightful achievement. 

The “realistic style” turns out to be more 
magical than many big-budget films using 
sophisticated special effects. Henri Alekan's 
cinematography, his use of limbo lighting in 
the Beast's castle, where disembodied arms 
hold jewelled candelabra, marvellously 
conjures the mood of enchantment. The 
rooftop sequence, amid baroque animal 
sculptures, has an eerie beauty. Marais’ 
performance as the Beast is commanding: a 
fine balance of the monstrous and the 
pitiable, realised through a combination of 


silent screen grand gesture and modern 


acting. Even by today's standards, the Beast's 
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appearance is extraordinary, and made 
moreso by the use of alarming extreme close- 
ups. Beauty's (Josette Day) ‘seduction’ is 
never sentimentalised and consists of a 
plausible development from initial fear and 
revulsion, through pity to restrained passion. 
Cocteau's version of the tale is visually 
splendid and gently subversive. 

Arguably his finest film, Orphee is 
Cocteau's updating of the Orphic myth: a 
complex and beguiling interpretation where 
reality and unreality converge, overlap and 
interact. Frequent references to sleep suggest 
that the narrative is occurring in the 
unconscious mind of the poet, Orphee. 

“The closer you get to a mystery, the more 
important it is to be realistic,” says Cocteau. 
His characters are recognizably modern: 
Orphee (Jean Marais) and his wife Eurydice 
(Maria Dea) live in an ordinary home, have a 
garage and a car (which picks up mysterious 
messages on its radio). But Death, in the 
guise of a Princess (Maria Casares), and her 
motorcyclist emissaries, intrude and change 
everything, abducting the couple and, after a 
trial, issuing the verdict that they can return 
to Life if Orphee never again looks at 
Eurydice... 

Cocteau interweaves his themes of fate, 
free will and (im)mortality with a wonderful 
lightness of touch, using the cinematic 
language of slow motion, reverse motion and 
lap dissolves to create the rhythm of a dream - 
mysterious, puzzling, yet possessed of an 
inner consistency. Jean Marais produces 
another stylish performance, sparkling with 
wit and refined sensuality. The film is a 
landmark in avant-garde cinema, and an 
inspiration to all who have the appetite to 
expand the formal frontiers of cinema. 
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Belle de Jour (1967) 

Dir. Luis Bunuel 

with Catherine Deneuve 

Electric Pictures EP0007 

102 mins Colour 

The Diary of a Chambermaid (1963) 
Dir. Luis Bunuel 

with Jeanne Moreau 

Electric Pictures EP0013 

98 mins b/w 


“Bunuel's women are fabulous masochists. 
They love being maimed, tortured and 
degraded. How it comes about that the 
feminist movement seems not to question 
Bunuel is a total mystery.” (Paul 
Mayersberg, 1983) 

Although these remarks are not directed 
at any specific Bunuel (1900-1983) film, they 
are certainly pertinent to any discussion of 
Belle de Jour with its central theme of 
female sexual fantasy. 

The film is based on Joseph Kessel's 1928 
psychological novel about a bored young wife 
who feels the urge to spend her afternoons in 
a brothel. Bunuel transforms this material 
into a complex study of bourgeois sexual 
morality: its sadomasochistic, sub/dom role- 
playing, guilt-ridden fantasies. These are 
explored through the (day)dreams of the well- 
to-do Severine (played superbly by Catherine 
Deneuve) who pays imaginary visits to a 
Parisian brothel where she enacts various 
fantasies. Lesbianism is only su’gested, and 
the incest episode was trii. y the 
censors. 

So, is this directorial misogyny, Freudian 
satire, or just a surreal sex(ist) romp? 
Difficult to be certain, really. Bunuel's 
unobtrusive camerawork doesn't fetishize 
Severine/Deneuve or overtly ridicule the 
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sexual goings-on. Severine is in control of her 
fantasies, feels fulfilled by some, guilty about 
others; but, of course, these are structured by 
Bunuel - the male gaze representing its 
version of female sexual fantasy. Introduce 
sadomasochism and you are in a veritable 
minefield of controversy. And Bunuel knows 
this. Even the “feminist movement” is 
divided on the issue of sadomasochistic 
female fantasy, which possibly explains why 
this intelligent, teasingly constructed film 
has not been dismissed. 

Another fine French actress, Jeanne 
Moreau, provides the sexual energy at the 
centre of The Diary of a Chambermaid. Set 
in provincial France in the 1920s, this sombre 
tale follows the ‘progress’ of a stylish, 
working-class, Parisian woman who takes up 
employment as a chambermaid in an upper- 
class household. The master is a sex-starved 
lecher, mainly because his wife finds sexual 
intercourse too painful; her aged father is a 
boot fetishist who enjoys literature, and 
there's Joseph, the handyman/gardener, an 
unsavoury, sadistic, Fascist brute. Celestine 
(Jeanne Moreau) uses charm, cunning and 
sexual potency to consolidate her position 
amongst this lot, eventually marrying an ex- 
army captain. She enters the ranks of the 
bourgeoisie, but not without a sense of 
apprehension and resignation. Even her 
lustre has been tarnished. 

Bunuel's understated film uses these 
characters to focus on larger themes such as 
upper-class decadence and the rise of Fascism 
in Europe. A series of resonant images 
operating like visual rhymes across the 
narrative reveal the tension between 
innocence/beauty and savagery/sadism. A 
shotgun blasts a butterfly from atop a flower; 
we hear the sound of a goose left to bleed to 
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death; snails craw] over the legs of a raped 
and murdered girl. The balance is tipped on 
the side of savagery/sadism. Bunuel's 
evocation of this ominous climate is masterly. 
Moreau's performance is magnificent. 


Jan Svankmajer Volume 1 
Connoisseur Video CR 057 
70 mins Colour & b/w 

Jan Svankmajer Volume 2 
Connoisseur Video CR 058 
65 mins Colour & b/w 


Two collections of animated film by the Czech 
surrealist, Jan Svankmajer (b.1934), offering 
a representative selection of his work from the 
earliest in the mid-60s to the most recent in 
1990. Volume 1 commences with 
Dimensions of Dialogue (1982) influenced 
by the trompe d ceil Mannerist paintings of 
Archimbaldo, and including some sensuous 
and sadistic claymation. The Flat (1968) 
features live action and pixillated objects in 
the surreal tale of a man trapped in a room by 
recalcitrant furniture etc. Echoes of Sartre's 
ontological concept of 'the viscous’: we want to 
control objects but they frequently control us! 
Also, playful references to Magritte and 
classic dada cinema. The Last Trick (1964), 
Svankmgjer's first film, recalls his experience 
at the puppet theatre in Prague, making 
effective use of rhythmic montage. Down to 
the Cellar (1982) is his most 
autobiographical film and further develops 
one of his key themes - childhood. Live action 
and sinister objects create a disturbing 
evocation of childhood beset by loneliness and 
vulnerability, as seen through the eyes and 
imagination of a young girl. Finally, Virile 
Games (1988) launches a cynical attack on 
football machismo. Cut-out players traverse 
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the field with a strange balletic precision. 
Scores correspond to the number of fatalities. 
Consequently, collapsing clay heads and 
stray eyeballs figure prominently, intercut 
with crowd footage. Svankmajer at his 
hilarious, macabre best. 

“Objects have their own passive lives 
which they ve soaked up from the situations 
they ve beenin... All that remains is to find 
the key that will make them talk.” This belief 
lies at the heart of Svankmajer's work and 
informs Jabberwocky (1971) one of his 
supreme achievements which opens Volume 
2. Lewis Carroll's poem is the basis for this 
mesmerising and sadistic depiction of the end 
of childhood through the toys and costumes in 
a Victorian nursery. Johann Sebastian 
Bach (1965) is a more abstract synthesis of 
music and architectural texture, and Punch 
and Judy (1966) uses the familiar narrative 


to convey the existential tragedy of human 
conflict. Superb editing intensifies the 
drama. In Leonardo's Diary (1972) the 
Renaissance master's portrait and 
fantastical sketches are updated in a fine 
example of drawn animation in juxtaposition 
with contemporary sporting footage. The 
Sedlec Ossuary made from the skeletons of 
over 50,000 Black Death victims is an 
astonishing sight, but unfortunately the 
accompanying jazz vocal soundtrack (not of 
Svankmajer's choosing) is wholiy 
incongruous. Nevertheless, The Ossuary 
(1970) is still a poignant work. The volume 
closes with The Death of Stalinism in 
Bohemia (1990), Svankmajer's savage satire 
and condemnation of the dictator's influence 
in Czechoslavakia. This was the film-maker's 
first piece after the ‘velvet revolution’ in his 
homeland. Absolutely essential viewing. R 
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Born in England in 1954, John Butcher 
studied piano in his teens, but excepting some 
jazz schools in the mid-70s, is largely self- 
taught on saxophone. During the late 70s he 
worked as a musician mainly in jazz, music 
theatre and contemporary dance, whilst also 
completing a doctorate in theoretical physics 
in 1982. Since the early 80s he has worked 
exclusively in improvisation and ‘new music’. 

Two longstanding musical associations are 
with pianist Chris Burn and a trio with John 
Russell and Phil Durrant. Other regular 
groupings include News from the Shed 
(Russell/Durrant, plus Paul Lovens, Radu 
Malfatti), Embers (Burn, Marcio Mattos, Jim 
Denley), the octet Ensemble, a trio with 
Erhard Hirt and Phil Minton, a duo with 
Vanessa Mackness, the Swiss collaboration 
Kwatz and the German quartet Frisque 
Concordance with Georg Graewe. Much 
playing oc curs in occasional/once-only 
groupings such as Derek Bailey's Company 
(he performed at Company Week 1992), 
Malfatti's Ohrkiste, Graewe's 
GrubenKlangOrchester, Wolfgang Fuchs' 
King Ubu _rchestru. Solo performances now 
feature more. John Butcher, who is at the 
forefront of experimental saxophony, also 
runs the Acta record label. 


How would you describe your purpose in 
playing the music you do - what are your aims 
in your improvisations? 


JB One of the interesting things about this 
area of music is that it may not be 
particularly valuable to have specific aims. 
Certainly a feature of group improvisation is 
that it muddies conceptual ideas, and I think 
it gains strength through this. Listening to a 
lot of music involves hearing the composer's 


concepts so clearly that the music loses its 
mystery. 

One aim I have is to try to respond at each 
instant by forgetting that my instrument is a 
saxophone. Decisions are made moment by 
moment, and an ideal is to make them from 
general rather than instrumental 
considerations. 


CRITERIA 


What criteria do you apply to judging whether 
an improvisation you ve been involved in has 
been satisfactory? Personally, I've found that 
after a successful piece the satisfaction often 
can t be reduced to any musical factors. It's 

a matter of the forces at work in creating the 
piece, the speed and intensity of the 
interaction. 


JB In group playing there are so many 
factors. It's the only musical venture where 
the performer puts in so much creatively, yet 
has such limited control over the end resutlt. 
You might be unhappy with your.own 
contribution and listen later to a recording 
that sounds great - and vice versa. There's a 
clearer than usual distinction between 
listener and performer even if they're the 
same person. I often prefer, retrospectively at 
least, pieces where I've done something more 
distant from my normal intentions, where the 
group response has led to the musicians 
transcending their own inclinations. 


So you could argue that in relation to a piece 
there will be no set of original intentions and 
no judgements made by the musicians at the 
time of creating it which bear much relation to 
whether the end result is worthwhile. 
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JB Often not, at least if you're talking about 
the moments where improvisation achieves 
something that other musical methods 
cannot. 


And, in addition, there's the audience 
perspective. Improvised music often generates 
more information than one person can process 
accurately, so each member of the audience 
necessarily has a different perspective. Which 
leads to the question of whether objective 
judgements or even consistent, defensible 
judgements are possible, or even important. 


JB Well, judgements are important. They 
are a way that an individual musician makes 
progress, but they are not very important 
outside of the personal life of a musician. You 
make countless judgements when listening, 
and they accumulate. They give rise to your 
musical sense. But conventional criticism is 
often of little value. Most critics respond with 
an incredible lack of sophistication. Too much 
criticism of improvised music still centres just 
around the fact that it is improvised! 
Knowledgeable comment can be useful, or by 
contrast when it gets into more subjective 
‘poetic’ realms. 


LANGUAGE 


You could say that criticism of that sort is 
more honest, a description of an individual's 
relation to the music which lays less emphasis 
on the individual musician's supposed 
relationship to historical trends. Even so, 
what we ve been saying assumes that 
discussion about the music is important. At 
the present time, do you feel that there is any - 
shared language in terms of which this can be 
conducted? 


JB A little, amongst particular people who 
are very involved in improvisation. In 
general it's extraordinary how people can 
disagree about what was going on ina 
particular improvisation - although 
comments can be illuminating. There seems 
to be no concensus about how to discuss this 
music. 


FORM 


If so, how much does that hold back 
improvised music? 


JB Well, discussions don't often get beyond 
quite basic points. 


If, as you were saying before, individuals 
themselves develop through making and 
refining their judgements, and if there isnta 
language to enable that learning process to be 
shared with others, then something has been 
lost. 


JB It isa problem. But perhaps it's healthy 
to have a problem. Take the terrible state of 
neo-jazz now, where very clear models of 
interpretation and methodology exist. 


Let's turn to form. How far is it important to 
you to control the form of what you do, and is 
form’ the right word? 


JB No, because ‘form’ implies not just a 
shape but recognising repetitions and 
connections within a shape, and it carries 
connotations which are hangovers from a 
particular narrative type of composed music. 
But form is, in fact, much broader than that. I 
don't want to make a particular distinction 
between content and form. There's the cliche 


that the shape of what you're producing 
should be appropriate to the means. The 
shape could be amorphous but the process 
must suit that amorphousness. 


What do you mean by ‘process’? Do you mean, 
in effect, the microform - is that the level at 
which you prefer to work? 


JB Perhaps. I like music where it is possible 
for each member of the group to direct a 
radical change at any time, a certain 
malleability, and it's frustrating where that's 
not possible. I do like to shape the piece I play 
in, but I would like to avoid being too 
judgmental about what constitutes a form. 


Playing in a group then, would you have 
specific formal intentions before playing a 
piece? For instance, one intention could be 
that each of the instruments playing should 
shine out as clearly as possible in their 
differences from the others. Alternatively, you 
could aim for the opposite. 


JB Everybody's aware of these possibilities, 
but it’s extraordinary how rarely even such 


broad distinctions are talked about as an aim. 


In fact, there's a suspicion of talking about 
aims like that. 


Yes, it’s almost a blind spot, this lack of 
discussion about formal interests. But 
sometimes this lack of formal interest goes 

. witha music that’s more about energy flows. 


JB A lot of people are interested in 
improvising for its visceral, physical quality 
and set out to work in that way. That's fine, 
but my interests tend to lie elsewhere. 
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How important ts it for people to grasp the 
history of improvised music if they are to 
understand it? 


JB Most of the people doing interesting 
work have a broad historical knowledge and 
ultimately it must be a stimulus - for 
listeners as well. But it can also be a bit 
debilitating. You sometimes worry that 
you're just re-inventing the wheel. Though 
ignorance makes this much more likely. 


Some of what you ve said suggets seeing the 
practice of improvising as involvement ina life 
process rather than the production of a series 
of self-sufficient works. Perhaps that is a 
reason for not reading a descriptive language 
ina way that you would otherwise imagine.We 
dont have a calculus for comparing people's 
lives or a precise terminology for assessing 
them. Does it make any sense to talk, in 
relation to improvised music, of self- 
expression? 
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“THIRTEEN FRIENDLY NUMBERS” 


SAXOPHONE SOLOS, QUARTETS & SEXTET 
by JOHN BUTCHER (ACTA 6 CD) 


“Fascinatingly varied and occasionally shocking. 
This is form and content triumphantly in tune with one another.” THE WIRE 


STILL AVAILABLE: 
ACTA 1 (LP) CONCEITS Butcher / Durrant / Russell 


ACTA 2 (CASS) A FOUNTAIN REPLETE Chris Burn 
ACTA 3 (CASS) EMBERS LIVE Butcher /Denley / Mattos / Burn 


ACTA 4(LP) NEWS FROM THE SHED Malfatti / Butcher / Durrant / Lovens / Russell 
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‘The Sound 
Of Music’ is their purest 
statement to date - a sparse 
but satisfying textural feast 
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the vanguard of British 
experimentalists. 
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JB Self-expression is a primary motivation 
for many musicians. As a player you always 
recognise and feel the inherent excitement of 
performing. But I also like to be able to make 
music that stands back a little from that. 


That seems quite an unusual attitude. 


JB But don't you get tired of talking about 
yourself? There's another world of music- 
making where you hope your discoveries 
really will transcend your expectations... 
People shouldn't mistake this for being 
uninvolved. 


One reason may be that people mean different 
things by ‘self-expression’, and so 
misunderstand each other. 


2B Sure. For some people self-expression is 
the saxophone blowing up a storm with bass 
and drums. For me, that's more like role- 
playing - certainly these days. 


MULTITRACKING 


Id like toask you about your recent work 
with multitracking which takes improvised 
components and layers them outside the 
improvising process. How does this relate to 
composition? 


JB Putting pen to paper is not so 
interesting to me. With most of the 
multitracking I wanted to keep the freshness 
of improvisation, but it made no sense to 
mimic the interactions of group playing. One 
way involved short bursts of improvisation on 
each track, where you keep switching to avoid 
the impression of one line ever being recorded 
first. Another was to improvise one part and 
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to build on top of it in an almost 
compositional sense. I was excited by the way 
layering material amplifies the original 
sound's internal life. For instance, in ‘Bells 
and Clappers' (Thirteen Friendly 
Numbers, 1992) certain frequencies are 
reinforced until sustaining tones begin to 
emerge. 


It's interesting that you see the later layers as 
bringing out the life that is already there, as 
opposed to a process that builds up complexity 
from elements that in themselves are not 


interesting. In other words, it’s more an 


organic growth, closer to the way thatan 
improuvisor in a group joins in and brings out 
new aspects of what the first improvisor is 
already doing. Youre clearly not aiming for 
a multiplicity of lines through multitracking 
or creating a crazily virtuosic surface. 


JB No. In effect they're solo pieces where 
the tool isa number of saxes. IfI[hadan 
instrument which enabled me to achieve 
these effects simultaneously, I'd play that! 


In the past few years you ve also déne a lot of . 
work in large improvising groups - in Britain, 
the group Ensemble; in Germany, Radu 
Malfatti's large orchestra and the ~ 
GrubenKlangOrchester, and most recently, 
the King Ubu Orchestru. There are differing 
views as to whether compositional plans are 
necessary for playing in large groups. What 
are your views on this issue? 


JB Surprisingly, when you get more thana 
few players the music tends to become more 
predictable - even stodgy. An obvious way to 
try and avoid this is to choose the players 
very carefully. Ensemble started as a much 
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larger group than the current octet which 
evolved through shared, though often not 
articulated, sensibilities. Initially, Chris 
Burn wrote skeletal scores that principally 
told who to play when. The group learnt a lot 
from this, but it seemed to become less 
necessary. If scores are used now they tend to 
be for more formal compositional concerns. 
As for King Ubu, I've only played once with 
them, but I think they've talked a lot about 
their intentions - avoidance of soloistic 
statements and so on. As far as I know 
they've never used scores. Radu's group, 
however, works with scores that mix very 
precise notation with free improvisation. 


In your view, what are the areas of musical 
interest that arent being sufficiently 
developed at present. 


JB I wish I could say. It's easier to see 
what's being overdone. I sometimes feel that 
ideas of musical development could do with 
more reflection than improvisors' working 
lives sometimes make possible. If you think 
how composers obtain funding for 
concentrated work over long periods - more of 
that type of working situation might be 
interesting. Also, as musicians get more 
established there's a temptation to conform 
to peoples’ expectations, so some of the early 
risk-taking gets a bit diluted. Maintaining 
the thrill of experiment is important. 


You could also argue that the historic 
marginalisation of the improvised scene has 
encouraged a conservatism which, because 
it's the opposite of what those on the scene 
actually want, is very difficult to talk about. 
But the more we try to bring these issues to the 
surface the better. Sometimes people talk as 


if a classical or classicizing phase in 
improvised music has been reached, as if the 
vocabulary has lost its freshness. Do you think 
there's any truth in this? 


JB So many strong musical precedents 
were set in the late 60s early 70s, that 
everything since is likely to reflect in them. 
For me, the special qualities of improvisation 
mean that it's strong enough not to need 
continual revolutionary change. The big 
break came when a way emerged for 
Europeans to make music in performance 
that took on board the actual culture they 
were living in, rather than just dotting the i's 
of someone else's music. 


Do you think that the larger lessons of this 
musical break with the past can be shared 
more widely amongst people outside the 
improvised scene? 


JB Not enormously. The nature of musical 
consumption has changed so drastically in 
the last 40 years, that I suspect this 
improvising world is always going to be fora 
few people. And yet it needs no special 
justification - certainly not in terms of 
numbers. I've never understood that 
argument. R 
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Luigi Nono | 
La Iontananza/ “Hay que caminar” 
Deutsche Grammophon 435870 CD 


Two monumental pieces of violin music. The 
first - full name La Iontananza nostalgica 
utopica futura - was started in 1988, both 
were completed in 1989, the year before Luigi 
Nono's death, aged 66. La lontananza was 
written for violinist Gidon Kremer and an 8- 
track tape treatment of his violin sounds. 
Glancing, eviscerated sounds criss-cross 
violent scrapes and sonorous notes: more a 
landscape of actions than continuous 
expression, it. calls to mind the desert spaces 
ofaSergio. ne western (no accident - Ennio 
Morricone was also active in the Italian 
avant-garde of the 50s). “Hay que caminar” 
has Tatiana Gridenko join Kremer for a 
string duet. Lasting a mere 20 minutes 
(compared to La Iontananza's 40), it is 
minutely constructed: intention and 
invention in every note. Spiderweb shimmers 
with ebbs of violence, Nono's music has an 
honesty about the resonance of the last notes 
played which is very moving. 

Ben Watson 
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Elton Dean 

The Vortex Tapes 2 
Slam CD203 CD 
Arc 

Out of Amber 
Slam CD205 CD 


The Vortex Tapes is an ideal starting place 
for anyone yet to make the acquaintance of 
this still undersung British altoist. Recorded 
in 1990, these five Elton Dean compositions 
seamlessly open out into quartet and sextet 
improvisations. As an improvisor, Dean is 


essentially tonal, though-this CD, typical of 
his free jazz work, superbly demonstrates 


that his impassioned playing is often poised 
at the brink of atonal fervour. ‘Taking the 
Fifth’ moves through a sort of tension and 
release pattern for nearly 20 minutes with 


Dean's alto sometimes rejoicing in that 


Coltrane-like ‘spiritual’ tone. Tippett, 
Moholo, Mattos, Watts, Rutherford, Levin 
and Rogers are among the exalted company. 
Reputations that speak for themselves - as 
does the music on this rewarding album. 

Out of Amber is Arc's second album in 
four and a half years, and catches this British 
improvising string trio in a mostly sober 
mood. With everybody bowing in more or less 
the same direction, as it were, accentuating 
the textural relatedness of violin (Sylvia 
Hallett), cello (Danny Kingshill) and double 
bass (Gus Garside), there are few occasions 
when unmitigated turbulence gains the 
upper hand. Tension is created through 
microtonal shifts and swells; extended 
techniques produce scratchy, grating nuances 
which challenge expectations of an 
aestheticized chamber sound. The 10 tracks 
feel all of a piece. ‘At the air's edge’ and ‘Snow 
dance’ are especially memorable - the latter 
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music when you 
can listen to it? 


Issue 02, Common Ground features 
music by: 


Carol Grimes Andrew Poppy 
Buxton Orr Fayyaz Virji 
Dave Heath Elizabeth Parker 


Mel Mercier and Micheal O Suilleabhdin 
lan Carr Will Menter 
Kevin Duggan Trevor Wishart 


Unknown Public’s unique ‘Scratchpad’ section has 
featured miniatures by John White, Glyn Perrin, 
Stewart J Robinson, David Cunningham, Paul Hession, 
Alan Wilkinson & Simon H Fell, Eyeless in Gaza, 


_ Andrew Blake & Simon Limbrick and Barry Edgar 


Pilcher. UP’s writeUP has featured essays by David 
Cunningham, Stephen Montague, Andrew Lewis, Sam 
Richards, Dave Heath, Ben Watson — Common 
Ground also includes colour artwork by Andy 
Goldsworthy and Terry Howe. 
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for its finely controlled, growing sense of 
unease. The quirky pizzicato and rhythmic 
flavour of ‘Expecting to land’ is a touch 
reminiscent of early Penguin Cafe Orchestra. 
Subtly addictive. 

Chris Blackford 


John Cage / David Tudor 
Indeterminacy 
Smithsonian Folkways SF 40804/5 2CD 


John Cage was almost as prolific as a writer 
as he was a composer. Many of his lectures 
were written in such a way as to illustrate 
directly his subject matter; writing was as 
ripe for radical manipulation as was musical 
material. By the standards of the extreme 
deconstruction of language that was Empty 
Words, Indeterminacy (1958-59) is fairly 
conventional. In this recorded form it 
consisted of 90 short stories and anecdotes 
each read within the time-span of a minute. 
The stories are discrete, unconnected and 
read in a random order in order to suggest, 
said Cage at the time, “that all things, 
sounds, stories (and by extension human 
beings) are related, and that this complexity 
is more evident when it is not over-simplified 
by an idea of a relationship in one person's 
mind.” They will be familiar to readers of 
Silence and A Year from Monday 
(throughout which they were subsequently 
spread) as a mixture of humorous and 
insightful personal recollections as well as 
parables from different religious traditions. 

The musical accompaniment performed by 
David Tudor is an improvised selection of 
material from Cage's Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra and one of Cage's tape 
compositions, Fontana Mix. With whistles 
and amplified slinky to boot, it's a 
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tremendously rich and varied series of sound 
events which occasionally obliterate the text 
(being read simultaneously unheard in the 
adjacent studio). Together they produce a 
lively, engaging recording which provides an 
extra function as a surprisingly accessible 
educational document. 

Phil England 


Various Artists 
Bruce's Fingers - The First 10 Years 
BFC 40 MC 


A compilation to celebrate Bruce's Fingers 
10th birthday - 1983-93! During this time the 
label has established itself as an important 
fount of free jazz, improvised music and 
contemporary jazz-related comprovisations. 
This 11-track selection has been made by 
Bruce's founder and principal 
composer/improvisor, Simon H. Fell, and 
ranges from large-scale comprovisations 
through duo and trio improvisations, to the 
intimacy of solo pieces by Fell (double bass) 
and Su Lyn (voice and keyboards). Her "You 
Make Sense' is a gem. 

"Room 1026’ is one of the larger variety, 
featuring Persuasion A performing one of 
Fell's ambitious sextet comprovisations from 
his South African Suite. Tippett's dazzling 
piano and Pete Minns' tenor are potent forces 
here. There's also a section from Fell's even 
bigger 10-piece Compilation II project. This 
is a major work, teeming with vibrant colours 
and sometimes barely in control of the manic 
energy generated by the convergence of jazz, 
improv and electronics. The brilliant improv 
trio, Hession/Wilkinson/Fell, make two 
appearances, Charles Wharf provides some 
spine-tingling, Gothic soprano, and Jeffrey 
Morgan and Mick Beck are equally 
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persuasive in much different ways. As an 
introduction to the world of Bruce's Fingers 
you couldn't ask for more. It's finger-licking 
good! 

Chris Blackford 


Hans Reichel 

Shanghaied On Tor Road - The World's First 
Operetta Performed On Nothing But The 
Daxophone 

FMP CD 46 CD 


After such fully realised works as the solo 
Coco Bolo Nights, Stop 
Complaining/Sundown (with Fred Frith 
and Uchihashi) and Showdown (with Wadi 
Gysi) one could anticipate an anticlimax, but 
Shanghaied On Tor Road is a crowning 
achievement for the German guitarist, 
luthier, improvisor: stylistically varied, 
sonically outrageous. 

Though here Reichel plays only the 
daxophone (a “But of course!” - after someone 
else invents it - demoniacally ingenious 
‘thing') a very rich and musical polyphony is 
attained by means of overdubbing - a first for 
him. The results? A Babel of sounds, voices, 
trumpets, percussions that's never showy, 
clearly organised but never stiff. Melodies 
range from solemn to funny with everything 
in between, sometimes conveying a 
mysterious sense of beauty. 

'A Rare Case of Dalbergia 
Cochinchinensis' is my favourite track of a 
record destined to be a classic. Every home 
should have two. 

Giuseppe Colli 


Music Improvisation Company 1968-1971 
same 
Incus CD12 CD 


The Shaking Ray Levis 
False Prophets or Dang Good Guessers 
Incus CD13 CD 


Above all, it's the collective shaping and 
structuring that carries across the years. This 
is not an awkward fumbling in the dark for a 
new expression, but a new language stripped 
of idiomatic gesture, firmly grasped and 
articulated with subtlety and purpose. At one 
end of MIC was Hugh Davies’ electronics, 
sculpting noise and rough textures: the agile, 
chirruping phrases of Evan Parker's soprano 
at the other. Derek Bailey and Jamie Muir 
oscillate between the two. The guitar merges 
with Davies or gallops off with Parker; the 
percussion is non-rhythmic and textural ora 
sudden powerhouse kick-starting brief surges 
of group intensity. A great recording by a 
seminal group and a compulsory purchase if 
you missed it first time around. 

Something of a departure for Incus, this 
one. Less to do with the European improv 
approach and closer to the short duration, 
hyperactive, ‘anti-virtuoso’' New York school. 
Dennis Palmer and Bob Stagner are the 
Shaking Ray Levis, based in Chatanooga,; 
also, the US half of Double Whammy (Steve 
Beresford and Roger Turner, their British 
kindred spirits). Not as dense as Whammy, 
but as busy. Palmer's synths go off like those 
spaghetti-foam aerosol things: tiny coils of 
melody here and there amongst the whizzing 
and squelching overlay. Stagner's versatile 
percussion is glimpsed between and beneath 
all this, though comes to the fore on 'Hip Oh 
Critter’. ‘Tiny Tarkus Babies’ is ELP 
affectionately put through the blender - 
marvellous! Demanding, entertaining and 
always well paced. Dang good album! 

Chris Blackford 


INCUS 


NEW RELEASES 


INCUS CD 12 
MUSIC IMPROVISATION COMPANY 1968-1971 


(Previously issued on Incus LP 17) 
Jamie Muir, percussion / Hugh Davies, live electronics & organ 
Evan Parker, soprano saxophone & amplified auto harp / Derek Bailey, guitar 
“... the optimum use that could be made of time and experience - 
a sort of condensed music... Grab it: you're lucky it survived.” Richard Leigh 
“... That a group of four strong minded individuals could make this much 


coherent, mesmerising music with so little precedent to follow was 
a minor miracle.“ David Toop 


INCUS CD 13 
FALSE PROPHETS.OR DANG GOOD GUESSERS 


(First recording by the Shaking Ray Levis) 

Dennis Palmer, synthesizers: Casio CZ101; Korg 707; Analog Moog Liberation & 
Rapman / Bob Stagner, percussion things, bamboo fiddle, Dr (550) rhythm 
machine, nail violin, toned freon canister. 
“... These boys are folk art “ Rev Howard Finster 
“... They bump and grind and improvise“ Village Voice 
“... The Shaking Ray Levis... equal parts Sun Ra and 

Southern tent-revival glossolalia. ” Athen's Flagpole 


Available from 


INCUS RECORDS 
14 DOWNS ROAD, LONDON E5 8DS, ENGLAND 
PRICE £10 or $20 (US) 
Payment with order, by cheque or Giro, in Sterling drawn ona 
British bank. US dollars on a US bank. 
We pay all postage. 
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Sylvia Hallett 
Skimming 
Mash CD001-2 CD/MC 


If you have enjoyed Sylvia's work in a group 
context but have been frustrated by the 
infrequency of her solo outings, this solo debut 
will be welcome; newcomers also will surely 
find its variety and imagination beguiling. 
The 11 pieces, many of them originally 
commissions from dance and theatre groups, 
range from songs, such as the opener ‘Dreams 
of Fish’, through vocal/violin improvisations, 
to tape collages involving environmental 
sounds and “little instruments”. Personal 
favourites include ‘Chilled Sky' where the 
keening vocal recalls (without a sense of 
imitation) Julie Tippetts, and ‘A Salty Wake’ 
which builds over nine minutes from ambient 
boat and seagull sounds to a lively accordion- 
led song. All the pieces share a sense of 
adventure, a quality of playfulness, a 
willingness to dream a little. Unreservedly 
recommended. 

Gerard Tierney 


Echo City 

The Sound of Music 

Some Bizzare SBZ 008 CD 
Guy Evans 

The Long Hello Volu:ne Four 
Voiceprint VP112 CD 


Echo City have been designing and building 
sonic structures since 1983. The Sound of 
Music is their second album. I have a limited 
idea of what these structures consist of, except 
to say that those I've seen resemble adventure 
playground attractions. Most, I suspect, are 
extended wind and persussion instruments, 
but the not-knowing adds further mystery 
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to what is already a difficult-to-describe 
music. Few of the 13 pieces unfold in any 
obvious linear progression - the emphasis 
seems to be on the texture and timbre of these 
new sonic structures; all are atmospheric and 


pull the listener into their unique, pulsating 


soundworlds. ‘Jalan Jalan‘ with its urban- 
sounding hooters and sirens, reminds me of 
Varese's Ionisation. This is certainly the 
sound of an elusive, yet engrossing music. 
The Long Hello series was essentially to 
do with former members of Van der Graaf 
Generator: Potter, Banton, Jackson and Guy 
Evans their percussionist - now with Echo 
City and Big Buddha. Evans’ Volume Four 
(1981-2) is here re-issued with three 
additional tracks. Moving through inventive, 
ethnic dance-orientated instrumentals, the 
album becomes progressively varied and 
experimental. ‘Hamburg Station’ is a 
fascinating musique concrete meets the conch 
shells of Chris Kerridge and Dave Sawyer; 
"The Caretaker's Wife '92' gives the original 
an exciting free jazz facelift, courtesy of Big 
Buddha. If your only experience of Guy Evans 
has been as a rock drummer, then this 
enterprising project will reveal more of the 
range and sublety of his work. 
Chris Blackford 


Various Artists 
Unknown Public: Points of Departure 
UP01 CD/MC 


When I lived in Tokyo my nextdoor neighbour 
had a subscription to the New Musical 
Express. He said he just couldn't stand “not 
knowing”. So, if you want to know about new 
writing you maybe have a subscription to 
Granta. And for new music here is the Granta 
of the CD/cassette, Unknown Public. Four 
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issues a year starting December 1992 with 
over 77 minutes of music in a nice big 
cardboard box, complete with loads of 
looseleaf sleeve notes, snazzily designed and 
typeset. 

My favourite tracks are: Alistair 
MacDonald - very sinister; Howard Skempton 
- god-like as always; Stewart J. Robinson - 
only 55 seconds, but pretty moody; Javier 
Alvarez and Ian Dearden - sharpwitted and 
brilliant; Billy Jenkins - an intriguing sense 
of space created by cello and two “crap 
pianos”. The only piece with some healthy 
filth on it. 

Which brings me to my reservation about 
this first issue - it leans heavily towards 
electroacoustic music, and is a bit respectable. 
There's nothing naughty or trashy here. Still, 
it's a pleasure to welcome Unknown Public. 
Let's have a bit more fun and rough edges in 
future issues. Also, I suggest listening before 
you read the notes - because you can know too 
much... 

Clive Bell 


The 13th Tribe 
Ping-Pong Anthropology 
Review rere 174cd CD 


“Imagine yourselves in the Solomon Islands or 
among the 'Gidole’ tribe of Southwest 
Ethiopia,” say the sleeve notes of Arnold 
Dreyblatt. Apparently, when these 
tribespeople get together for music-making 
purposes, they arrange themselves in a circle 
and produce singular-breath call and response 
compositions on tubes without fingerholes. 
The 13th Tribe (Erik Balke, Werner Durand, 
Silvia Ocougne and guest, Pierre Berthet) 
have adopted this ping-pong modus operandi 
and come up with an album of striking 


beauty. 

Using various PVC clarinets, plexiglass 
tubes (without fingerholes), hammered and 
plucked acoustic guitars and oil can 
resonators etc., they exchange single 
overtones and short phrases, to & fro, weaving 
an intricate tapestry of unusual sounds - some 
reminiscent of the didjeridu. It’s a sort of 
ethnic minimalism meets pointillism, if you 
like categories, but unlike anything I've heard 
before. Best to put on the headphones, settle 
back and explore the subtleties of this 
mesmeric album. 

Chris Blackford 


Certain Ants 
I had always intended to explain... 
Serf'7 MC 


Certain Ants were formed at the Termite Club 
in Leeds which, this year, celebrates its 10th 
anniversary. The group still play there 
regularly, exploring the noise-end of 
improvised music, using guitars, synthesizers, 
tapes, flutes, live electronics etc., to create 
abstract soundscapes of a mostly austere 
nature. ‘At ten cairns’ is the whole quartet 
(the four other pieces are duos) for nearly 20 
minutes of dense, visceral interaction. This 
density generally precludes soloistic 
statements, though the ethereal flute-playing 
of Martin Hackett is an identifiable voice 
which brings an almost ethnic dimension to 
the music. This music is not about ‘passion’ or 
‘expressivity’ in any performer-centred sense; 
the sounds, though sculpted to a degree, are 
served raw and unseasoned, leaving the 
listener to make sense/shape of what is 
happening. Much commitment and a fertile 
imagination are required. R 

Chris Blackford 
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.. . Short ideas repeated 
Massage the brain... 
Robert Ashley, 1979 


